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Pretty Dolly Do-it-well 
Delayed, again, past quitting bell. 
Now, perhaps, she'll miss her date; 
Her machine has made her late. 
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Dictation from the President 
Retyped ten times could not be sent. 
Type skipped and blurred and doubled back; 


Hit light and dark and jumped off-track. 


Now Dolly's really not to blame; 
It's her machine should blush with shame. 
The space bar doesn't work so well; 


The "e" fills up and looks like "1". 


ei dss 
The keyboard cannot keep the pace. 
¥y I 


It jams and Dolly must erase. 
The wonder margin's not so hot ... 


Won't stop the carriage on the dot. 
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And as she wept and wrung her hands, 
Recalling school work that was grand 
Then at last she understood! 


At school, she used an Underwood. 


Speak up, Dolly. You know how. 
Tell your boss to "do it now". 
If he really wants perfection, 
He must purchase your selection. 


And here's a reason even better ... 
His picture is in every letter; 


Since he wants that picture good, 
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é nderwood --WRITES A LETTER - BETTER! 
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She has a New Place 
in the Business World! 


The new Edison Electronic VOICE- 
WRITER is making thousands of converts 
to VOICEWRITING — because higher 
costs of doing business put a premium 
on this faster method of dispatching 
correspondence and increasing execu- 


tive and secretarial capacity. 


The Ediphone-Trained Girl 
Gets the Preference! 


Responsible, remunerative positions as 


Ediphone secretaries are waiting for 


eee 


your graduates. The Ediphone Course 
trains them through complete school 
material, authoritatively prepared and 
completely integrated with English, typ- 
ing, punctuation, syllabication and other 
secretarial topics. Write for complete 
data. Dept.011, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
West Orange, N. J. 


EDISON 
VOICEWRITER 


Teacher's manual, student text, certificate of proficiency, certificate of achievement, letterhead bad (records 1 to 
'8), pad (records 19 to 26), qualifying test, key to same, new school records, new secretarial Streamlined Ediphone 
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The microphone on this executive’s 
desk is the dictation Control dictation Control Center _ | 


of a giant corporation. 


ODAY Dictaphone-trained secretaries are in 
a demand. The number of key executives, 
who use the Dictaphone Method to expedite their 
work, has created superior opportunities for Busi- 
ness-Education graduates. 

Executives and secretaries value highly Dicta- 
phone Electronic Dictation because it doubles 
their ability to get things done... makes work 
easier .. . gets it out faster. 

The Dictaphone Method has made possible the 





WANTED: 


Dictaphone-trained Secretaries! 


promotion of many secretaries to positions of 
executive rank. 

Make sure lyour graduates are qualified to fill 
these key [positions. Send today for free informa- 


tion about the Dictaphone Business Practice Course. 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 
EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Cor- 
poration, makers of Acoustic and Electronic dictating machines and other 
sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 
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OBSERVATION AND OPINION 


By Louis A. Rice, The Packard School, New York, N.Y. 
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UNITED EFFORT IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Postwar Planning should now be well on the way to becoming Postwar Action. 

The end of the war, coming suddenly as it did, has found business education with its 
plans incomplete and with factional differences in its membership and in its membership 
associations. Business is faced with the headaches of reconversion, accompanied by in- 
dustrial dislocations, material shortages, and an epidemic of strikes. Employment man- 
agers are still concerned with the problem of finding sufficient clerical staff for necessary 
postwar activities, notwithstanding the threatened “unemployment pool” of 8 or 10 millions. 

Many business executives feel that, while office and store wages will not go back to pre- 
war levels, great difficulty will be found in meeting the higher standards of pay unless 
efficiency is greatly increased. Efficiency in office and store work has not only slipped 
badly during the war period, but its condition in the prewar times left something to be 
desired. All of which adds up to the need for better understanding and more co-opera- 
tive effort between businessmen and business teachers. 

This subject has been much talked about and much has been written about it. Only in 
sporadic instances, however, has anything much been accomplished in it. Some of the 
small beginnings have been written up to appear as much more significant and complete 
than they really are. Ofttimes they represent contacts with only one or two people in 
the schools. But until they reach every business teacher, either directly or indirectly, 
and cause some improvement in the teacher’s classroom work, they are not going to do 
very much for the students who are being prepared for business. 

It is unfortunate that during the wartime period, when at least the attention of business 
was focused on the schools as the source of a much-needed labor supply, that more 
progress could not have been made in the direction of the much-desired cooperation. It 
is too bad that so much of the effort of so many of our leaders in business education 
has been spent following the will-o’-the-wisp of Federal handouts, which always seem 
to keep just beyond reach, and which if ever caught up with would do relatively little 
toward achieving an Utopia in business education. It is equally regrettable that so much 
of their remaining time has been spent in trying to start or trying to prevent a small 
civil war between private and public business schools. It is deplorable that government 
agencies, which might well have concerned themselves with these problems, have been so 
busy “winning the war” by means of their own mysterious and recondite pursuits. 

The activities of the business teachers associations, which have been one of the few 
constantly improving factors in professional advancement in business education, have 
been sadly interrupted by the war period through the cancellation of conventions and 
through the absence in the armed services of so many of their more active and more 
professionally-minded members. The National Council for Business Education, which 
should have taken the lead in promulgating and vigorously prosecuting a co-operative pro- 
gram between business education and business, has concerned itself chiefly with minor 
undertakings and at present is planning to submerge its identity in a “consolidation” with 
one of its forty-four constituent members. When this has been done, it will of course no 
longer be a council, and there will still exist the need for a truly national organization 
representative of all groups and elements in education for business. 

Business teachers are represented to a limited extent in the membership of various 
organizations of businessmen. Businessmen are represented scarcely at all in business 
teachers’ organizations; yet they are genuinely interested in what business education is 
trying to do, and more of them should belong. Perhaps they are confused by the multi- 
plicity of business teacher associations. That is not strange, for a lot of teachers are 
also. If we are to have separate organizations of public school and private school busi- 
ness teachers, both groups will be competing for the membership of the businessmen. 
There is no good reason for this cleavage and it cannot possibly contribute to the general 
advancement of business education. 

It behooves every business teacher to take a little time for thought on the question of 
how to secure united effort in business education. It behooves every business teacher as- 
sociation to give a little space in its programs to a discussion of this subject and to re- 
examine its objectives with respect to national representation. If anyone is smart enough 
to figure out a plan whereby all these individual organizations may—without necessarily 
losing their individual identities or their local activities—weld themselves into one great 
organization of business teachers, we shall have accomplished the first step in co-operation 
with business. Many more then will remain to be taken, but progress will be for the 
first time on a sound basis of united effort. 








PEACE TIME PLANNING ESSENTIAL NOW '” 
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EQUIP YOUR SCHOOL NOW FOR MONROE TRAINING 





Business training, for thousands of returned vet- 
erans and for present school enrollments, will in- 
clude Office Machine skill, and specifically Monroe 
operation. 

Right now we are helping schools to plan ahead 
in three ways. (1) Recommending the proper ma- 
chine equipment for your future needs. (2) Helping 
you plan courses, and discuss and recommend text 
books. (3) Placing your order for equipment in 
line for future delivery. 

Call on your Monroe representative or write our 
Educational Department —be ready to meet the 
demand for Monroe-trained students. 


OFFICE PRACTICE COURSE — 30-lesson course adapted to 
Monroe Educator — 50¢ including Teacher’s Manual. 


SCHOOL MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION—in 2 parts—ele- 
mentary and advanced. $1.50 including answers. 


THE MONROE EDUCATOR is a regular Monroe Adding 
Calculator for schools only . . . now available for future 
delivery without priority. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE C 
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DISTRIBUTION COSTS AND BUSINESS EDUCATION 


It is common knowledge that the relative cost of production has been decreasing 
for many years. In countless forms of merchandise, the reduction in cost has been 
absolute. In distributing the products of industry, however, not only has there 
been a relative increase but, in many cases, an absolute increase in cost. Thus, 
the area in which the greater contribution to economic welfare can be made is in 
the field of distribution which is uniquely the area for which business education 
trains. Distributive education, of course, trains directly for distribution. Almost 
all office services, however, are also basic to distribution. Communication and 
record keeping are almost always undertaken in order to distribute products. 

Even before the war many procedures had been suggested for reducing the cost 
of distribution—self-service, standardization of commodities, reduction if not elim- 
ination of return sales, etc. Much has already been done to decrease the cost of 
record keeping through mechanization. In many types of merchandising it is pos- 
sible to make a customer’s record, a sales record, a departmental control tally, and 
the control entry all in one process and all by a machine. The possibilities for 
further saving in effort have by no means been exhausted. 

Several procedures for saving costs in communication have been developed 
during the war period which may help to reduce the cost of letter writing, for 
example. The possibilities in this area have hardly been scratched. The Army 
developed a War Shipping Document during the war period whereby with one 
record the purchase order for the vendor, the vendor’s statement, the tally record 
for the warehouse man, the statement for the accouting department, the statement 
for the common carrier, and the control record are all made at one time. It will 
require considerable effort and ingenuity to adapt this idea to commercial use. 
Nevertheless, its values are so obvious and, if properly used, the savings so great 
that it is difficult to believe that businessmen will not experiment with its use until 
they have perfected it to the point where it results in major savings in distribution 
charges. 

One of the hidden costs of distribution is poor workmanship caused by poor 
training. Although the usual office supervisor spends much time training office 
workers and is given more trouble by the results of poor training than by any 
other single problem, it is only by accident that the usual office supervisor has had 
any training in teaching techniques. It is often true that the new office worker 
learns in spite of, rather than because of, training given by the supervisor. Even 


‘department stores have not fully developed this means of improvement. Office 


supervisors need training and constant retraining in teaching procedures, in how 
to deal with personnel, and in work improvement procedures. Business education 
can make a major contribution to cost reduction by giving instruction in on-the-job 
training. 

Business teachers should keep themselves acquainted with techniques for 
cutting costs in distribution. They should be incorporated into textbooks as soon 
as possible and, most important, business teachers should pioneer in the develop- 
ment of such techniques by educating the businessman to their possibilities in re- 
ducing costs to the consumer and increasing profit-making opportunities for the 
enterpriser. 
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Bookkeeping Machine 
Training 


Today, students interested in office work encounter no 
difficulty in finding jobs—at better-than-average office 
pay—if they are familiar with adding, calculating or 
bookkeeping machine operation. 


In government offices, the armed services, war indus- 
tries and all lines of civilian enterprise, the use of 
mechanical office equipment has increased tremen- 
dously during the war years. 


You can render your students, and the business enter- 
prises in your community, a real service by providing 
students with better opportunities to become familiar 


THE KEY 
TO BETTER JOBS 
IN THE MODERN 
SUN LSS aa 





with office machines—to develop various degrees of 
operating skill. 

The Burroughs Educational Division can help you with 
tested suggestions for enlarging operator training pro- 
grams, and up-to-the-minute information on newest 
operating techniques, practice programs, texts and 
materials. Just call your local Burroughs office, or 
write Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 
32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES * NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE + BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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The Strategy of Supervision 


by Jessie Graham 


Supervisor of Commercial Education 
Los Angeles City Schools 


( PERVISION is that form of 
S educational leadership designed 
primarily to help teachers improve 
the quality of their teaching. The 
supervisor of business education, 
whether he has charge of a_ two- 
teacher high school department or re- 
sponsibility for the business educa- 
tion program of the entire nation, is 
the unifying agent through which a 
working philosophy of business edu- 
cation is developed, coordination of 
practices is achieved, and educational 
growth is encouraged. 

[fective supervision is the result 


schools, the principal or superinten- 
dent adds the supervision of business 
education to his other duties. If 
there is only one teacher of business 
subjects, that teacher performs the 
duties connected with the improve- 
ment of instruction. If there are two 
or more teachers, one should be 
designated to be the unifying agent 
for the business education program 
in the school. 

Groups of schools. In some cases, 
the head of the commercial depart- 
ment in one school is responsible for 
the business education program in a 


PHPPELILGY 


The Supervisor Arranges Business-Machines Shows 


of cooperative activity. It is much 
more than inspection and_ teacher 
rating. In fact, these activities have 
only a small part in democratic su- 
pervision, with its emphasis upon 
working with rather than upon dic- 
tatorial practices. In short, coopera- 
tion and leadership are at the heart 
of the supervisory program of today. 


Types of Supervision 


_tndividual schools. The commer- 
cial ‘epartment chairman is the busi- 
ness education supervisor in the 
individual school. In very small 
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group of schools. In certain cities, 
counties, and states, area supervisors 
are appointed. 

County schools. The supervision 
of business education in counties is 
carried on largely through the super- 
visors of general subjects or through 
the curriculum coordinators. County 
coordinators of secondary education 
are responsible for the improvement 
of teaching in all high school subjects 
and, therefore, cannot be expected to 
be specialists in business education. 
In some instances, while officially 
there is supervision of business edu- 


cation, practically, there is little or 
none. 

City schools. At the present time, 
only twenty-three cities employ full- 
time directors or supervisors of busi- 
ness education.t Titles vary, al- 
though duties are similar. Among 
the titles of these supervisory officials 
are: Supervisor of Writing and 
Commercial Education, Supervising 
Principal of Commercial Education, 
and Director of Business Education. 
The number of teachers with whom 
the city supervisor works varies 
from less than twenty-five to more 
than two thousand; in fewer than ten 
to more than one hundred schools.” 

State school systems. Seven states 
employ business education super- 
visors. They are: California, Con- 
necticut, Louisiana, Michigan, New 
Jersey, New York and Pennsylvania. 

In four of these states, the super- 
visor has responsibilities for distribu- 
tive education as well as all other 
areas of business education. In the 
other three, there is a state super- 
visor who is responsible for all the 
business education exclusive of dis- 
tributive education. As federal funds 
are available for the supervision of 
distributive education under the 
George-Deen Act, thirty-eight states 
have provided for state supervision 
of distributive education.* 

Federal supervision. The Federal 
government through its agency, the 
United States Office of Education of 
the Federal Security Agency, exer- 
cises no direct supervision over 
school programs except those oper- 
ated in part with Federal funds un- 
der state plans for vocational educa- 
tion. As the Federal aid for train- 
ing in office occupations is limited to 
some continuation schools or to part- 
time cooperative programs (very few 
in number), there is practically no 
Federal supervision of business edu- 
cation. The Business Education 
Service of the United States Office of 
Education renders to business educa- 
tion as much service as is possible 
with its limited staff and facilities. 
The staff of the Business Education 
Service includes the Chief and a Re- 
search Agent only. The four regional 
agents who operate out of the Busi- 
ness Education Service are engaged 
exclusively in supervising distribu- 
tive education under the George- 
Deen Act. There is a real need for 
more Federal supervision in business 
education. 


_1 Earl P. Strong, The Organization, Administra- 
tion, and Supervision of Business Education, 
Gregg, 1944, p. 279. 

2 John N. Given, Mimeographed Report of study 
made in 1937. (The Director of Commercial 
Education of New York City had at that time 
under his supervision 2,125 commercial teachers.) 


3 Earl P. Strong, Op. Cit, p. 269-270. 
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Purposes and Contributions 
of Supervision 


Purposes of supervision. The cen- 
tral purpose of supervision is to co- 
ordinate the activities of school ad- 
ministrators, teachers, businessmen, 
and pupils to insure that the business 
education program fulfills the needs 
of pupils and of the community. To 
meet this goal, the following pur- 
poses are involved: 


To provide leadership in de- 
veloping an accepted philosophy 
of business education. 

To cooperate in curriculum 
development. 

To provide leadership in the 
preparation of teaching mate- 
rials. 

To assist administrators in 
seeing that teachers have good 
working environment: adequate 
equipment and supplies, infor- 
mation about employment con- 
ditions, new developments in 
education and business, student 
personnel who can profit from 
the instruction, and community 
cooperation. 

To help teachers discover and 
use the best teaching methods. 

To initiate and carry forward 
needed research. 

To assist teachers and admin- 
istrators in applying the results 
of research. 

To help in the planning of 
business education for the fu- 
ture. 


Providing leadership in develop- 
ing an accepted philosophy of busi- 
ness education. The first purpose of 
the supervisor as the unifying agent 
is to provide leadership in formu- 
lating a philosophy of business edu- 
cation that will be accepted by all 
concerned. Obviously, a philosophy 
cannot be imposed upon anyone. It 
must be developed. For example, if 
some of the teachers or administra- 
tors in the group believe that educa- 
tion for business is after all general 
education and that the simple skills 
for initial business positions can be 
learned on the job, and another fac- 
tion believes that the high school pro- 
gram should be strictly vocational in 
character, these individuals will be 
working at cross purposes unless the 
supervisor gets them together for the 
formulation of a statement of philos- 
ophy to which all are willing to sub- 
scribe. It is necessary to bring super- 
intendents and principals into this 
venture, as a commonly-accepted and 
clearly stated philosophy formulated 
by the teacher groups will be of little 
effect if the school administrators 
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have a philosophy of their own at 
variance with that of the teachers. 
Too, often, there are instances of 
this divergence of belief. Adminis- 
trators see so many other demands 
upon the school curriculum that they 
may not realize the importance of 
the business courses. On the other 
hand, teachers of business subjects 
may think only of their programs 
without considering the development 
of the whole pupil. The supervisor, 
then, has no easy task in fulfilling 
this purpose. His entire program is 
built upon the foundation of his suc- 
cess or failure in guiding adminis- 
trators and teachers into agreeing 
upon a philosophy of business edu- 
cation cooperatively developed. 

Cooperating in curriculum devel- 
opment. The need for supervision in 
business education is made clear 
when the purpose of building a busi- 
ness curriculum fitted to the needs 
of the pupils is considered. Build- 
ing a curriculum is a complex, co- 
operative enterprise that cannot be 
undertaken effectively by the indi- 
vidual classroom teacher. The su- 
pervisor is the coordinating agent 
that is necessary to the success of 
this activity. 

Building a curriculum is a continu- 
ous process. The supervisor must 
work with administrators and with 
the supervisors of other subject 
fields, as well as with teachers. Be- 
cause of the many demands upon the 
high school curriculum from many 
interested groups, it is difficult to set 
up a vocational business education 
curriculum at the high school level. 
In certain states, specific subject 
matter must be included in the high 
school curriculum. For example, 
driver education, cooperatives, civics, 
and other subjects may be specified 
by state law. Local requirements 
have priorities on other curriculum 
time. In one school system, for ex- 
ample, there may be specific English, 
mathematics, science, foreign lan- 
guage, social studies, and senior 
problems requirements that consume 
a large part of the pupil’s school pro- 
gram. Either the skill subjects or the 
subjects that help the pupil under- 
stand the business community—the 
orientation - to - business courses — 
must be curtailed or omitted en- 
tirely. The supervisor works with 
the curriculum committees set up by 
the administration to endeavor to get 
for all business pupils the general 
business background and skill devel- 
opment experiences they need. In 
this cooperative enterprise, he must 
strike a balance between an extreme 
view that skill training is all that is 
required on the one hand and a lean- 
ing toward the subordination of busi- 


ness education to general educat.on, 
The supervisor’s purpose is to »ro- 
tect the interests of the pupils ui der 
his supervision. 

The supervisor contributes to « ur- 
riculum functioning by assisting \ ith 
the selection of teachers, the sc iec- 
tion of textbooks, the constructio: of 
courses of study, selection of pupils 
for the various courses, selectior of 
equipment and supplies — in fact, 
anything that helps to improve the 
teaching-learning situation is a <tep 
toward making the curriculum func- 
tional. 

Providing leadership in the prep- 
aration of teaching materials. When 
two or more teachers within a scliool 
area are teaching the same subject, 
cooperative preparation of teaching 
materials is imperative. In the first 
place, it is only fair that the pupils 
in one class should have experiences 
just as rich as those in another class 
in the same subject and on the same 
level. Then, too, there is much trans- 
ferring of pupils from class to class, 
school to school, city to city, and 
state to state. Transfer always in- 
volves some loss, but this loss can be 
reduced. Then, too, absolute uni- 
formity is impossible and undesir- 
able, but there should be reasonable 
assurance that the pupil who has had 
ten weeks of beginning typewriting, 
for example, in one school can fit 
without too much difficulty into the 
second ten-weeks program of Type- 
writing I in another school. 

Not only for the sake of uni- 
formity, but, also, for enrichment are 
cooperatively prepared teaching ma- 
terials desirable. The supervisor has 
access to materials not always avail- 
able to the classroom teacher because 
of the limitations of time. The teach- 
er who teaches seven subjects during 
the day may be capable of preparing 
an enriched and stimulating syllabus 
for teaching each of the seven sub- 
jects, but such preparation is a phy- 
sical impossibility. By means of the 
leadership of the supervisor, a hand- 
book may be prepared, textbook and 
supplementary teacher materials se- 
lected, visual aids secured, tests pre- 
pared, with each teacher working on 
one handbook only, but getting the 
benefit of the contributions of all 
committees working in the subject 
fields in which she teaches. 

Providing good working environ- 
ment for the teacher. This is an ad- 
ministrative function, for which the 
supervisor serves as advisor. An im- 
portant purpose of supervision is to 
help provide for each teacher as good 
a working environment as is pos- 
sible. This working environment in- 
cludes equipment and supplies, per- 
tinent information about employment 
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‘0 To con tions, informatiun about devel- application must be made to the busi- States, the median high school has 
ui der oprvnts in education, understanding ness education program. The super- 140 pupils and six faculty members. 
of t-aching methods, selected stu- visor brings the results of research One or two teachers of business sub- 
tO cur. dent, and an atmosphere of com- to the attention of administrators and jects cannot hope to maintain the 
ig ith muniy cooperation. These factors teachers by means of meetings, bul- necessary community contacts, pre- 
sciec- of «vironment can be provided co-  letins, and exhibits. Putting the re- pare teaching handbooks and study 
tion of oper tively with greater success than sults of research into practice is an- guides, build a suitable curriculum, 
puoils through individual efforts. other cooperative venture under the evaluate newer teaching methods, 
ior. of H.iping teachers to discover and leadership of the supervisor. | make recommendations relative to 
1 fact, use (:e most effective teaching meth- Planning business education for needed office equipment, select text- 
ve the ods. in fulfilling his purpose of im- the future. Another purpose of su- books, maintain a vocational testing 
a step proving the teaching-learning situa-  pervision is to look ahead, to forecast program, keep abreast of changes in 
fune- tion, the supervisor is concerned that the business education program of business procedures, and be familiar 
the best teaching methods be used. the immediate and more remote fu- with the literature in the field of sec- 
prep- These methods may not be the same ture. The supervisor is responsible ondary education and of business 
When for all teachers, but the supervisor for gathering information that ap- education. The teacher cannot be ex- 
scliool can help the teacher to find the plies to future conditions and to re- pected to do this and teach seven or 
abject, method best suited to his pupils. The lay this information to administra- eight classes a day in addition to 
aching supervisor’s contribution consists of tors and teachers. Such information handling ticket sales, sponsoring a 
e first demonstrations of new methods, dis- includes: reports of the activities of commercial club, prepare the school 
pupils tribution of information relative to committees, such as the committee newspaper, and taking care of all the 
Tenices new methods, evaluating the results for Economic Development; results other extra-curriculum activities. 
r class of certain methods under certain con- of occupational surveys; population One solution to this problem 1s 
- same ditions, encouraging teachers to ex- predictions; plans of employers for the area supervisor who has super- 
trans- periment with new methods, making the selection of employees; new op- vision over a group of schools, prob- 
class, it possible for teachers to visit classes portunities for high school grad- ably the group of schools within a 
» and in which certain methods are used. ates; the changing scene in office county unit. Another possible solu- 
ys in- The field of teaching-method is one management and in the office equip- tion is to offer pre-vocational busi- 
‘an be in which leadership and cooperation ment field; and laws affecting the ness training in the high school with 
uni- are vitally important; the results of employment of youth; the entry of the understanding that the pupil will 
desir- methods arbitrarily imposed upon labor unions into the office and store _ finish his vocational business train- 
mnable unwilling teachers are far from satis- field, and others. The supervisor ing in an area vocational school. The 
s had factory. must be ready at short notice to help latter plan is not feasible for all 
riting, Initiating and carrying forward in the setting up of needed courses. pupils. There will always be some 
an fit needed research, It is the purpose of The ability of business education pupils who wish to take minor cleri- 
‘o the the supervisor to solve the problems personnel to set up courses to meet cal jobs immediately upon leaving 
Type- arising in connection with the cur- emergency conditions has been dem- high school and who cannot attend 
‘ riculum and instruction. Classroom onstrated during the war. In the im- the area vocational school. Still an- 
uni- teachers are aware of many prob- mediate future, it will no doubt be other plan is that adopted in some 
nt are lems encountered by pupils and by necessary to adapt at short notice — states by the staff of supervisors of 
r ma- graduates. They find, too, many courses for the use of returning vet- distributive education who visit small 
r has problem situations in the classroom erans, both war and production vet- communities tor periods of one or 
avail- or in their adjustments with the rest — erans. two weeks each to help them with 
cause of the school staff. The supervisor their problems. 
cack because of his contacts with business Special Need for Supervision in _The fact that it is difficult to pro- 
uring and with school administrators meets the Small High School vide adequate supervision for the 
aring other problems. A pooling of lists of is te re business education program of the 
labus problems is desirable with coopera- —. 7 76T€_}S special need for super- small high school does not in any 
sul. tive action toward their solution, V!S0n of business education in the way lessen the need for such super- 
phy- The conference method is effective — high schools, w — are, Py a vision. 
f the in uncovering the problems faced by pon grog a oe CO Sa sith ditieas: ‘Viet Mauda 
1and- the teacher. Other problems are dis- igh schools of the United — poticies Commission, 1944, p. 4 
- and covered through the work of ad- —> > 
S se- visory committees, placement expe- —> —_ —_—_ —_ 
pre- riences, and professional reading. Th A , M 
eon Research techniques are then used © nswers in 


; the cooperatively by committees of teach- 


al scr emer emt THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


supervisor in seeking a solution to 


bila the problem. When we went to school—and we dare say things haven’t changed much in this 
all Research projects necessary to the respect—“all the answers” could be found in the “back of the book.” 

; m success of the supervision program : 
the are occupational gts ry leis For the many teachers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their 
a alvses. studies of the cian wed te questions, THE JOURNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of 
7 yses, studies n Ss us ‘ ‘ ; 3 F 
sl solv similar problems in other com- wget “i eed is one of the — we've received and on the very last page in 
DOs mun lies and others. e Dook you nd an answer to this question. 

: tad <Issisting teachers and administra- What has been the business program of the 
per- tors im applying the results of re- United States Armed Forces Institute (USAFI)? 


sani Searci. After pertinent facts are 
discovered by means of research —> <p ae eaten el emer email 
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Vocational Training for Stenographers 


rolled 
stenographers. 


TUDENTS having basic training 


in any generally accepted method 
of shorthand writing might be en- 


in the vocational class for 
As much training as 


possible in taking dictation should be 


given trainees. 


Because the time of 


the instructor is limited, grouping 
trainees into twos or threes for the 
purpose of giving each other dicta- 
tion will permit additional dictation 
and reading practice. 


Organization 
A. High School 


1. Two periods 


daily throughout 
school year for classroom instruc- 
tion 


2. Minimum of 15 hours office em- 


P 
ae 


2. 
3. 


ployment per week under super- 
vision of instructor 


. Three credits for each semester’s 


work 


. Laboratory equipment — typewrit- 


ers, stenographers desks and 
chairs, vertical, visible, and indi- 
vidual box files, postal scales, 
dictating and transcribing ma- 
chines, and one full length mirror 


ost High School 

Three hours daily until vocational 
competency has been attained 
Fifteen hours office employment 
per week while attending class 
Laboratory equipment, same as 
high school 


Prerequisites 


1. 
2. 


High school—one year shorthand, 
one year typewriting 

Post high school—one year type- 
writing, or its equivalent 


Selection of Trainees 


1. Pretesting for 
a. Rate of taking dictation 
b. Transcription or reading of 
shorthand notes 
c. Straight copy typing rate 
2. Test for interest and aptitude 
3. Personal interview 
Subject-Matter Content 
A. Drills 
1. Rapid dictation at forced speed on 


14 


easy material to improve coordi- 
nation and writing dexterity 
Penmanship drills on phrases and 
more difficult outlines 


. Difficult outlines from assigned 
material 
. Dictation emphasizing some par- 


ticular principle such as disjoined 
word endings and word beginnings 


. Vocabulary lists made up of words 


trainees on jobs— 


used by 
words from 


trainees contribute 
office experience. 


. Terms that have recently become 


common in business; the follow- 
ing are illustrative: Radar, elec- 
tronics, reconversion, plastics, sub- 
sidizing, allocations 





by Frances Peterson Morse 





Editor’s Note: The suggested programs for 
training office clerks and bookkeepers ap- 
peared in the September and October issues. 
In this month’s issue the suggested program 
for training stenographers is presented by 
the same author, who has married and has 
resigned her position as State Supervisor of 
Distributive Education for Oregon. 





B. Dictation 


1, From assigned. material 
a. For speed in taking notes 
b. Additional practice in taking 
notes from dictation can be 
furnished by dividing trainees 
into groups of 2 or 3, members 
of group dictating to each 
other. Reading practice from 
notes can be given within these 
small groups 
2. From new material 
a. Incorporate vocabulary used in 
office work of trainees 
b. Individual and group reading 
from notes 


c. Daily transcription on type- 
writer from new material dic- 
tation 

d. Include reports and = manu- 
scripts as well as letters for 
dictation 


3. Techniques in taking dictation 
a. Use and care of notebook 
b. How special notations are in- 
dicated 
C. Transcription 
1. Transcription of shorthand notes 
a. Daily transcription from the 
first, emphasize the importance 
of letter placement, spelling, 
syllabication, capitalization 
. Letterhead, carbon copy, 
addressed envelope for 
letter : 
c. Transcription techniques 
d. Practice in assembling and 
binding reports and manuscripts 
2. Related instruction 
a. Study of letter forms, letter 
placement, making of carbon 
copies, disposition of carbon 
copies. Use actual business 
letters for illustration 


and 
each 


o 


b. Systematic review of sentence 
structure 
c. Spelling — incorporate words 


that present spelling difficulties 
from words most commonly 
used 

d. Meaning and spelling of terms 
that have recently become com- 
mon because of governmental, 
scientific or industrial develop- 
ments 


e. Study and practice in the use 
of postal rates and postal scales 


3. Practice on machine transcription 


(optional) Dictaphone and Edi- 
phone 


D. Typing Technique Drills aided 
by demonstrations and use of 
films 


1. To develop speed 
2. To correct habitual errors 
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E. 


F. 


an 


3. To develop correct habits 
4. To become dexterous in use of all 
parts of machine 


Practice in preparing stencil 
1. Typewritten 
2. Use of styli 
Filing 
1. Use of miniature box file sets to 
practice 
a. Alphabetic filing 
b. Geographic filing 
c. Subject filing 
d. Numeric filing 
2. Use of auxiliary aids in finding 
and filing 
a. Guides 
b. Folders 
c. Cards 
d. Marginal indexes 
e. Signals 
3. Set up vertical steel drawer file 
for classroom use 
a. Alphabetic name for class end 
work records of trainees 
b. Subject file for instructor 


Work Application 
1. Field of work and _ promotional 
opportunities 
2. What is expected of employee 
3. Steps in applying for an office 
position 
a. Choosing the right type ot 
work 


b. The application letter 

c. The personal interview 
. Conduct on the job 
Personal appearance 


. Phases of a successful businesss 
personality 
a. Mental alertness 
(1) Positive mental qualities 
(2) Good mental habits 
b. Good health 
c. Ability to maintain good rela- 
tions with 
(1) Employer 
(2) Customer 
(3) Fellow employee 


Counseling 
& 


Individual conferences between in- 

structor and trainee 

a. For better adjustment of 
trainee to working situation in 
school and on the job 

b. For coordinating training in 
class with work on the job 


2. Counseling with trainee at inter- 


vals as a problem prevention as 
well as a problem solving measure 

. Correlate counseling service of- 
fered by school with counseling 
of instructor 


Standards 


A. 


B. 


:B 


. Use of 


Ability to take unfamiliar dicta- 
tion at from 100 to 120 words a 
minute and to transcribe in mail- 
able or useable form 


Test for occupational competency 
Based on particular jobs in area 
where students will find employ- 
ment 

standard tests—such as 
National Clerical Ability Tests 
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Clerical Training in the Army Service: Forces 


‘rcial teachers throughout the 
United States should be keenly in- 
teresicd in data regarding the pro- 
grat of training, especially that for 
clerical employees, conducted by 
Arm, Service Forces during the war 
peri’ Army Service Forces em- 
ployed eighty per cent of the total 
personnel in the War Department. 
At the close of the war the War De- 
partment had 1,300,000 employees in 
this country and 500,000 overseas. 
Components of ASF are the head- 
quarters staff divisions, the largest 
of which are the Adjutant General’s 
Office and that of the Fiscal Direc- 
tor; the technical services which in- 
clude Chemical Warfare, Engineer- 
ing, Medical, Ordnance, Quartermas- 
ter, Signal, and Transportation; the 
nine service commands; and_ the 
Military District of Washington. 
Programs for training civilian per- 
sonnel were operated not only at the 
headquarters level but also at most 
field installations throughout the 
United States. 

As early as November 1941, the 
United States Civil Service Com- 
mission informed all government 
agencies that, in order to meet the 
demand for personnel, it would be 
necessary to recruit sub-eligible can- 
didates who would necessarily re- 
quire additional training in order 
to make them productive workers. 
More than two and one-half million 
Army Service Forces civilian train- 
ing completions have been reported 
since 1942. The broad areas in which 
in-service training was conducted 
and the percentage distribution of 
training completions by area for the 
fiscal year of 1945 are as follows: 


¥ {QOL administrators and com- 








Area Per Cent 
Orientation 29.3 
Administrative and Supervisory 20.7 
Safety, Security, and Health 17.1 
Clerical 15.0 
Mechanical 13.0 
Technical and Scientific aio 
Inspectional 1.4 








The need for training in the cleri- 
cal area was particularly pronounced 
because practically all activities start 
on paper, developments are recorded, 
and they end on paper, historical rec- 
ords or otherwise. Many of the 


by Maye C, Hylton 


Frankfurt, Germany 





This statement describes the clerical train- 
ing program operated in the Army Service 
Forces during the war period. The state- 
ment has been cleared and approved for 
publication by the War Department Bu- 
reau of Public Relations....It is requested 
that Dr. Maye C. Hylton, Training Special- 
ist, Headquarters, Army Service Forces, 
be mentioned as the author of the article. 
—John J. McGrath, Lt. Col., Infantry, 
Chief, Civilian Training Section, Industrial 
Personnel Division. 





clerical recruits were extremely 
young and entirely inexperienced, 
while others were women who had 
been away from office work for 
many years, had lost their skills and 
were out of date in current office 
procedures. A functional outline of 
types of activity within the clerical 
area and for which training was pro- 
vided is as follows: 


1. General Clerical 

Office Procedures 

Training courses for clerks 
Expediting clerk 

Hospital and medical clerk 
Purchasing clerk 

Library clerk 

Inspection clerk 

Personnel clerk 

Mail and record clerk 

Ship’s transportation agent 
Ration clerk 

Award clerk 

Stock and property clerk 
Requisitioning 
Requisition editing 

2. Clerical Computing 

Accounts and Numerical Reports 
Reports preparation, statistical 
Work measurement and man-hours 
reports 

Accounting (bookkeeping level) 
Posting accounts 

Voucher preparation 





The operation of office machines was 
taught on the job. All supervisors took 
Job Instructor Training. 
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5. 


Payroll and Allied Accounting 
Income tax returns 

War bond procedures 

Auditing and Checking Accounts 


Clerical Recording 


Recording and Correspondence 
English usage and composition 


War Department military  corre- 
spondence 

Manuscript preparation 

Message preparation (electrical 
transmission ) 

Typing, Basic operating courses 
Elementary 


Intermediate refresher 

Advanced refresher 

Electric typewriter operation 
Teletypewriter operation 
Typewriter care 

Preparing stencils 

Statistical 

Stenography 

Elementary 

Intermediate refresher 

Advanced refresher 

Machine, Dictaphone and Ediphone, 
Stenotype 

Medical 

Legal 

Reporting 

General Clerical Recording 
Reports, preparation, nonstatistical 
Forms familiarization 

Records maintenance 





Clerical Classification 

Assembly of documents 

Catalogue use 

Checking and verifying documents 

Coding 

Fingerprinting 

Indexing and Cataloging 

Censoring mail 

Editing and proofreading 

Filing, General 

War Department Decimal File Sys- 
tem 


Clerical Machine Operating 


Accounting Machine operating 
Adding machine operating 
Calculating machine operating 
3ookkeeping machine operating 
Posting machine operating 
Check writing machine operating 
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Mechanical Tabulating and Related 
Machine Operating 
Key Punch (card punch), machine 
operating 
Sorting, Collating, Interpreting and 
Reproducing (machine) 
Plug Board Wiring 
Transcribing Machine Operating 
(Dictaphone, Ediphone) 
Duplicating Machine Operating 
6. Public Contact and Sales 
Reception 
Selling and Cashiering, Retail 
Switchboard Operating and Telephone 
Usage 
Telephone operator 
Telephone usage 
7. Clerical Routing 


Routing Documents 

Distribution of Documents 

Scheduling Documents 

Messenger Training 

Pneumatic Tube System Operating 

Routing Transportation 

Dispatching and routing transporta- 

tion 

Passenger transportation procedures 

Checking, spotting transportation 

Freight Shipping and Receiving 

War Department Shipping Document 

Identification of separate shipments 

Vendor’s shipping document 
8. Equipment and Material Keeping 

and Checking 

Property and Materials Checking 

Tootkeeping 

Property Subsistence Procedures 

A better understanding of the vol- 

ume of clerical training can be ob- 
tained through a breakdown of the 
reported total number of monthly 
completions in the area of clerical 


work alone for the fiscal year of 
1945. 








Total No. of Com- 


Month pletions Reported 
1944 July 15,923 
August 21,074 
September 11,417 
October 12,299 
November 11,828 
December 13,264 
1945 January 16,372 
February 17,496 
March 21,652 
April 17,392 
May 18,914 
June 20,767 


Total Completions in Clerical 


Training for Fiscal Year 
Beginning July 1944 and 
Ending June 1945 198,398 








A further breakdown of the num- 
ber of completions in clerical train- 
ing, by types of activity, for the 
month of June 1945 reveals the fol- 
lowing : 














1. General Clerical 4,338 
2. Clerical Computing 3,486 
3. Clerical Recording 8,608 
4. Clerical Classification 1,841 
5. Clerical Machine Operating 760 
6. Public Contact and Sales 358 
7. Clerical Routing 482 
8. Clerical Checking of Material 
and Equipment 894 
Total 20,767 
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The single course in which the 
greatest number of persons com- 
pleted training was that of military 
correspondence with 3,844 comple- 
tions for the month. Typing 
ranked second with 2,741 comple- 
tions in basic and refresher. In ad- 
dition to that number, specialized 
programs were conducted in main- 
tenance of the typewriter; stencil 
preparation ; statistical typing ; typing 
requisitions, vouchers, travel forms, 
stock control records, and the like. 
In shorthand for. the same month, 
there were 678 completions in re- 
fresher courses plus _ specialized 
training in medical and legal stenog- 
raphy, conference reporting, and 
technical terminology. Courses in 
filing, operating of office machines, 
receptionist duties, telephone tech- 
niques were also completed by large 
numbers of employees. 


Pre-Assignment Training 


In many installations during the 
period of expansion when new em- 
ployees were inducted daily in great 
numbers, training was given on a 
pre-assignment basis, i.e., the em- 
ployees were hired, then trained in 
the basic fundamentals, usually on a 
part-time basis, before assignment to 
a particular job. Those who did not 
show sufficient aptitude were di- 
rected into other fields of activity for 
which they were better suited. In- 
service training, or that given after 
assignment, was of two kinds: off- 
the-job and on-the-job. Off-the-job 
training was conducted when feasible 
from the standpoint of conservation 
of time of trainees, operating super- 
visors, and trainers and when the 
subject matter lent itself best to 
group instruction. Orientation train- 
ing, for example, could be conducted 
at the agency level for all employees, 
other types at the division and branch 
level, and still other types at the unit 
or office level. Individual supervisors 
were, in every case, responsible for 
the training and quality and quantity 
of work output of each employee 
who worked under his supervision. 
The ability of the supervisors to give 
on-the-job instruction was developed 
and improved by the supervisory 
programs which consisted basically 
of job instruction training, job rela- 
tions training, and job methods train- 
ing. 

Clerical training was administered 
and conducted in accordance with in- 
stallation and office needs. Place- 
ment officials provided overall infor- 
mation regarding the abilities of new 
recruits. They also knew the type of 
workers for which the using services 


had need. Administrative off cials 
supplied data regarding present and 
anticipated future needs. Obj¢ tive 
evidences of need for training were 
also found from such sources a: the 
mail and records sections wher: the 
dispatch of correspondence was: of- 


ten delayed because of incorrect 
preparation or routing, from the 
message center where messages were 
delayed because correct procecures 
were not followed, from the «ffice 
equipment repair service where data 
regarding the kind and number of 
repair calls could be analyzed, and 
from the reproduction section were 
stencils and master copies were sent 
by the preparing offices. Analyses of 
data from such sources revealed 
shortcomings of supervisors who 
passed on the work as well as oper- 
ating employees who needed addi- 
tienal “know how.” 


Formal Classes Utilized 


For employees who required train- 
ing in the basic skills of shorthand 
and typewriting, formally scheduled 
classes which met for one hour or 
one and one-half hours daily, five 
days a week, usually for a total of 
thirty hours, were organized. Candi- 
dates for training were recommended 
by the operating supervisors. Sten- 
ography trainees, for instance, were 
given pretests in shorthand, typing, 
and English essentials for the pur- 
pose of placing them in groups of 
like levels of ability and to learn 
whether or not their ability in typing 
or use of written English would be 
a handicap in transcription. In such 
cases, remedial training was provided 
in those subjects before the short- 
hand training was given. For 
trainees who were using the skills of 
shorthand or typing on the job, the 
major part of the training content 
was obtained from samples of cor- 
respondence, reports, actual forms, 
etc. used in the office. The same 
standards of performance required in 
the offices were set as the goal. 
Similar training programs were pro- 
vided in War Department filing, op- 
eration of office machines, and stand- 
ard operating procedures. Short 
clinic or workshop programs were 
also set up, usually for one hour, for 
specialized training needs. For ex- 
ample, all employees who needed spe- 
cial instruction and practice in the 
preparation of stencils reported for 
the one hour set aside for that pur- 
pose; others were for cleaning the 
typewriter, changing ribbons, proof- 
reading, principles of word division, 
preparation of travel forms, handling 
of classified material, and the like. 


(Concluded on page 22) 
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For Sale: Antique Typewriting Methods 


. E primary objective of those 
upils studying typewriting for 
vocational purposes is the ability to 
pro. iuce the business letter with a de- 
gree of accuracy and at a rate accept- 
able to the employer. What consti- 
s a reasonable degree of accuracy 
| an acceptable rate of production? 
hat is the quintessence of com- 
ndable typewriting instruction ? 


Production Standards 

Malone believes! that the employer 
must set minimum standards of 
speed and accuracy for the school. 
However, Wanous and Whitmore 
recently alleged? that business men 
have no uniform standards, and con- 
tended that half of the correspond- 
ence sent out by these men 
failed to meet the standard 
desired. It is generally 
known that some employers 
will sanction pen - written 
corrections. [rasures are 
usually accepted when they 
are neatly made. A poorly- 
arranged letter may _ be 
mailed, while another con- 
taining a misspelled word 
will be routed to the waste- 
basket. The application 
of cost accounting to the 
letter-production process 
has resulted in the dismissal 
of some typists who were 
unable to turn out enough 
work to earn their wages. 
Registers have been placed 
on some typewriters to measure out- 
put, and a bonus is often awarded 
for skillful performance. Nichols re- 
ported*® that, although only a small 
proportion of the most. progressive 
firms have adopted wage incentive 
plans based on measuring production, 
the trend is definitely in that direc- 
tion 


Who Should Set the Standards? 


From the foregoing statements, it 
can be concluded that a single set of 
mailable standards does not exist for 
all types of correspondence. Such a 
conclusion is bewildering at first 
glance. In view of the confusion, 
should teachers of typewriting plod 
along, hoping that some day the busi- 
ness men will reconcile the differ- 


r. Mary Esther Malone, “The Businessman’s 
ia for the Mailable Letter,” The Journal 
usiness Education, May and June, 1934. 
eee NVanous and Irol V. Whitmore, 
Effective Transcription Procedures. Monograph 
Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Com- 
1942, p. 6. 
*\. G. Nichols, The Personal Secretary. Cam- 
et Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 
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ences that exist, or should the teach- 
ers lead the way? The writer be- 
lieves that it would be wise for each 
teacher to establish classroom stand- 
ards that will meet the needs of the 
business men who will ultimately em- 
ploy the typists. Such needs could 
be determined by conducting a com- 
munity survey of the probable em- 
ployment opportunities that will con- 
front pupils upon graduation. 

As a rule, business firms find it ex- 
tremely difficult to establish rate 
standards for letter transcribers. 





“The teacher freed from group explanations is a teacher free to 
render individual guidance and instruction. 


Some firms would find it necessary 
to create ten or fifteen different stand- 
ards, depending upon the character of 
the material to be typed. The ad- 
ministration of these standards would 
become burdensome. As a compro- 
mise, most firms assign the important 
work to the superior typists, leaving 
routine office correspondence of less 
import to the slow typists. The im- 
plication of this practice for class- 
room teachers is clear. Individual 
goals for each pupil should be estab- 
lished rather than minimum goals 
for classes. 
Pupil Goals 

What shall be the goal for each 
pupil? First, pupils should be taught 
to appraise the eventual utilization of 
the typed material. Employers ex- 
pect this exercise of judgment and it 
is an ability that can be developed 
in the classroom. For example, if 
the typist secures a position that re- 
quires the typing of inter-office mem- 
oranda, perfect copies may be of 
little consequence. As a matter of 


fact, erasing may be a waste of time. 
Inasmuch as inter-office communica- 
tions do not leave the firm, they are 
not required to act as representatives 
of the firm. Therefore, there is little 
justification for erasing typographical 
errors in this type of correspondence. 
Pupils should be taught to correct 
them by ‘“‘X-ing,” because this tech- 
nique is more economical of the firm’s 
time and money. 

Experimental research supports 
the contention that the chief duty of 
a typist is to produce mailable busi- 
ness letters, therefore, additional class 
time should be devoted to the produc- 
tion of letters under timing condi- 
tions. Empiricism and research data 
have demonstrated that the 
typist cannot maintain the 
rate of speed previously 
established on straight-copy 
material when the business 
letter is substituted for the 
former. Lessenberry  as- 
serted* that the letter-writ- 
ing rate would be 60 to 75 
per cent of the straight- 
copy rate. Wanous and 
Whitmore have noted’: 




















A student who can type 60 
words a minute from straight 
copy is not able to maintain the 
same speed in typing letters. 
His speed in writing from letter 
copy will be approximately 45 
words a minute. 


Instruments of research used by the 
writer at New York State College for 
Teachers, Albany, revealed that typ- 
ists can be expected to retain at least 
70 per cent of the straight-copy rate 
when typing business letters. This 
research indicates that teachers 
should acquaint pupils with their 
stroking rates on both straight-copy 
and business letters. Pupils should 
be urged to retain at least 70 per cent 
of the straight-copy rate when typing 
a letter. Whenever the percentage 
drops below that point, a combined 
effort should be instituted by teacher 
and pupil to increase speed in the 
production of letters. The main- 
tenance of adequate pupil goals is the 
responsibility of every teacher. 


Teach the Pupil, Not the Class! 
Teachers of typewriting possess a 


tremendous initial advantage over 


*D. D. Lessenberry, Manual: College Type- 
writing. Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing 
Company, Third Edition, 1941, p. 51. 


5 Wanous and Whitmore, op. cit., p. 6. 
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other teachers because the subject of 
typewriting is dynamic by nature. 
Pupils come to the first class eager 
to feel and handle the strange ma- 
chines. Don’t emasculate this en- 
thusiasm with introductory harangues 
devoted to a consideration of machine 
parts. Mechanical aspects of the 
typewriter can be taught incidentally 
over a period of time without dam- 
aging skill. Capitalize upon incipi- 
ent pupil interest by permitting pupils 
to operate the keys during the first 
class meeting. Make adequate al- 
lowance for individual differences in 
pupil skill as the school term pro- 
gresses. It is questionable whether 
any differentiation in class work 
should be made among pupils during 
the “keyboard-learning” stage. At 
any rate, it has been convenient for 
the writer to keep typists together 
during the first three or four weeks 
of instruction. However, when the 
keyboard has been completed, there 
is little justification for requiring all 
pupils to work on the same lesson at 
the same time. Pupils should be al- 
lowed to progress independently 
from lesson to lesson at a rate that is 
compatible with the skill that each 
has attained. The propriety of lock- 
step, unison class drill beyond the 
“keyboard-learning” stage is depre- 
cated by many reputable teachers of 
typewriting. Experimental research 
has failed to identify any implicit or 
intrinsic values that are peculiar to 
lock-step drill. 

In many instances, teachers fail to 
provide for individual differences in 
the typewriting classroom because 
they believe that the necessary ad- 
justments would be too difficult to 
administer. This attitude is based 
upon objections that are more appar- 
ent than real. A good typewriting 
textbook (and there are some avail- 
able) is practically self-teaching, and 
the teacher who uses such a text is 
provided with adequate time to circu- 
late among her typists. It is no 
longer necessary for her to interpret 
vague textbook directions, excepting 
on rare occasions. The teacher freed 
from group explanations is a teacher 
free to render individual guidance 
and instruction. The instructor who 
provides herself and her pupils with 
good teaching materials will not be 
harassed because pupils are executing 
different class assignments. The in- 
timate contact that can be established 
between the typewriting instructor 
and the typist is fertile ground for 
the fruition of that phenomenon 
known in the parlance of pedagogy 
as pupil-teacher planning. 
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The writer is of the opinion that 
some teachers of typewriting fail to 
render individual pupil instruction 
because an unreasonable portion of 
time is utilized in the correction of 
papers. It is an unnecessary waste 
of time to check all the work pro- 
duced by a typist. Paper correction 
merely reveals that errors have been 
committed. It does not disclose the 
causes of error. In contrast, care- 
ful observation of the typing habits 
of typists during the classroom 
period will reveal the causes of error 
at the time of commission. Remedial 
treatment may be administered im- 
mediately while the fault is fresh in 
the mind of the typist. Contrary to 
popular belief, it is not a fatal error 
to inform pupils that certain portions 
of a lesson will not be checked for 
accuracy. Pupils can be trusted with 
this advance information. Some 
teachers contend that work produced 
under such conditions is tantamount 
to the “busy work” of yesterday, 
and that the inevitable concomitant of 
such procedure is the abandonment 
of all technique in the production of 
those portions of the lesson that will 


CAMEL AND MONKEY 


By Violette Courtemanche 
St. Aloysius High School 
Nashua, New Hampshire 


This design was created al- 
most entirely by one stroke— 
the period. There are several 
diagonals and apostrophes. 
Careful manipulation of varia- 
ble line spacer brought periods 
together so closely as to re- 
semble continuous lines. 

This is one of the entries 
submitted in the Seventh An- 
nual International Artistic Typ- 
ing Contest conducted by Julius 
Nelson. Other designs submit- 
ted in the contest will be print- 
ed in later issues of this mag- 


azine. 





not be checked. Teachers who .c- 
centuate such sentiments are equipy cc 
with a deplorable lack of confider ce 
in human nature. If instructors \ ill 
strive to make typewriting an enjcy- 
able experience, typists will pract ce 
with diligence and zeal. 


Conclusions 


Since the primary objective of 
those pupils studying typewriting for 
vocational purposes is the ability to 
produce the business letter, addition- 
al time should be devoted to typing 
business letters under timing conci- 
tions. Because the production stand- 
ards of business are ill-defined, it is 
recommended that teachers lead the 
way in the establishment of accept- 
able standards. It is reiterated that 
an acceptable rate of speed on the 
business letter is approximately 70 
per cent of the straight-copy rate. In- 
dividual goals for each pupil should 
be established rather than minimum 
goals for classes. Teachers of type- 
writing should make adequate allow- 
ance for individual differences in 
pupil skill. In other words, pupils 
should be taught, not classes. 
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V/hat Is Happening To Junior Business Training? 


p [ various times thirty-seven in- 
\Jividual teachers of junior busi- 
nes: training were asked how they 
like! the subject. Thirty-one were 
ver) anxious to stop teaching the sub- 
ject and teach the kinds of work for 
which they felt they had really been 
prepared, i.e., bookkeeping, short- 
hand, or typing. Three. said it did 
noi make any difference to them 
whether they taught junior business 
trang or any other business sub- 
ject. Only three said they really 
preferred the subject to any other. 

\Vhile no record was kept of the 
number of students who were ques- 
tioned, at least as many, if not more, 
boys and girls taking junior business 
training in many different schools 
were questioned. Some of them 
rather enjoyed the subject, but the 
great majority felt it was busy work. 
In every case, care was taken to make 
certain that this was not an attitude 
toward school in general. Obviously, 
it is the common social practice of 
students to dislike school whether 
they actually do or not. These judg- 
ments were relative judgments, i.e., 
the students tended to dislike junior 
business training more than they did 
other subjects. The students who 
did like junior business training often 
seemed to enjoy it because it was 
easy and because they could “get 
credit” by doing various kinds of 
notebook work. 


Origin of Junior Business Training 


Junior business training, it will be 
recalled, had its real origin as a 


course in junior clerical practice 
early in the 1920’s. Nichols discov- 
ered in 1920 that workers in business 
under eighteen years of age rarely 
were engaged in shorthand, book- 
keeping, or typing activities, but that 
they were almost all messengers, as- 
sistants to the various clerks, and the 
like. Therefore, he and several other 
pioneers organized textbooks to train 
such junior clerical workers. 

The growth of junior business 
training was phenomenal. It seemed 
to solve a real problem. It was soon 
found, however, that business, as a 
rule, had ceased hiring junior work- 
ers. As more mature workers be- 
came available and as business was 
able to afford to pay a little more, 
businessmen were reluctant to hire 
workers under eighteen years of age. 
Moreover, state laws tended to keep 
such workers in school. Finally, the 
social! attitude of the community 
chanved so that students were more 
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and more retained in school by their 
parents. The depression period em- 
phasized this attitude. When there 
were only a few jobs available and 
when adult workers could be hired at 
the same salary as the junior worker, 
naturally the businessman gave pref- 
erence to the adult. 


General Business Science 


The second step in the development 
of this subject was to set it up as a 
general business science course. In 
this, course makers and_ textbook 
writers imitated the development of 


At the Crossroads 


the general science course. The sub- 
ject was made a composite of various 
senior high school business courses 
watered down a bit and with rem- 
nants of the clerical training concept 
retained. The usual book, therefore, 
contained a chapter on record keep- 
ing, on business organization, on 
using money, on business law, and 
was also likely to have a chapter or 
two on the nature of the work of the 
messenger boy, the assistant cashier, 


and the like. 


Introduction to Business 


In its third stage, junior business 
training became a course in introduc- 
tion to business. Courses of study 
and textbooks were organized in 
terms of the basic elements of busi- 
ness such as record keeping, buying, 


selling, advertising, managing, and 
communicating. In addition, some 
of the elements that crept into the 
subject during its first and second 
stages were retained. Also, there 
was usually a chapter on guidance 
presented so as to be in line with the 
current emphasis upon educational 
and vocational guidance that has been 
sweeping the junior and senior high 
schools, 


Need for Integration—An Example 

In spite of its existence for about 
twenty-five years, the subject matter 
of introduction to business still has 
not become really well organized. 
One example must suffice to illustrate 
this point. Almost every junior bus- 
iness training textbook contains a 
chapter or section on insurance. The 
chapter usually contains a multitude 
of technical terms and deals with the 
usual formulae about insurance and 
contains explanations of the co-in- 
surance clause, fire insurance, in- 
cludes a table of mortality, and the 
like. But no attempt is made to de- 
velop the subject from the more 
simple elements to the more complex. 
Most of the books do not even men- 
tion term insurance, the basic form 
of life insurance. If they do, it is 
as an incidental presentation. 

By contrast, note how well organ- 
ized is the growth of subject matter 
in bookkeeping. Textbooks begin 
with the very simplest elements and 
gradually, by a spiral cycle, they add 
the more complex elements to the 
subject matter, each time relating it 
to previous learnings so that, as a 
consequence, at the end of the course, 
the reasonably interested student who 
has received fairly good instruction, 
does know the basic elements of book- 
keeping. 

Insurance is quite as complicated 
an instrument of business as is book- 
keeping. Yet, in junior business 
training, it is all thrown at the stu- 
dent at one time and he is supposed 
to absorb the basic concepts in from 
two to three weeks. Naturally, this 
is, in most cases, impossible; there- 
fore, this presentation, like most of 
the others, becomes a mere matter of 
generalities combined with a lot of 
busy work. Using the simple figures, 
the basic concept of life insurance in 
its simplest form—term life insur- 
ance—can be made clear to any nor- 
mal child. Yet, none of the courses 
of study follows the obvious practice 
of going from the simple to the com- 
plex. Junior business training, as a 
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consequence, remains a_ superficial 
subject with a considerable mass of 
ill-digested materials mixed in. These 
technicalities are skipped, as a rule, 
by both teachers and students. Asa 
consequence the paradox of junior 
business training is that it is both too 
easy for many students and too dif- 
ficult in certain respects. The effort 
at solving this problem by making the 
obvious material still more ele- 
mentary and just dropping the tech- 
nicalities does not meet the situa- 
tion. Those many business _pro- 
cedures which pupils already practice 
should be the basis for further learn- 
ing. The more complex element 
should be so organized that learning 
advances from the elementary to the 
difficult and from the usual to the 
technical just as it does in the better 
integrated subjects like shorthand, 
typing, and bookkeeping. 


Stationary Enrollment 

As a consequence of poor subject 
matter planning and because of the 
growth of competing courses in the 
social studies, junior business train- 
ing has hardly been able to hold its 
own in the country as a whole. While 
in certain states it is continuing to 
grow, in many others its enrollment 
is on the decline. In a considerable 
number of states, the subject is not 
even recognized by the state depart- 
ment of education. A recently pub- 
lished book on the junior high school 
does not even mention junior business 
training or any other business subject 
for that matter. This may indicate 
the lack of adequate research on the 
part of the authors, but it also indi- 
cates the current trend of thinking 
among general educators concerned 
with the junior high school. 


Possible Solution 

This awkward position of junior 
business training requires serious at- 
tention from the leaders in business 
education. Publishers should be most 
anxious to cooperate in correcting 
this situation. There are a number 
of possible answers: (1) Junk junior 
business training and recognize that 
it has met its purposes as a transition- 
al course in the development of a real 
program of business education. (2) 
Eliminate much of the superficial 
teaching and give the course some 
real subject matter. This will re- 
quire careful textbook making be- 
cause when really tangible learnings 
are developed, the subject matter 
must be carefully organized to go 
from the known to the unknown, 
from the simple to the complex. (3) 
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Shift the course upward in the pro- 
gram into the tenth or eleventh year. 
Attempts have been made in this di- 
rection but, thus far, they have not 
been very successful. Possibly these 
attempts were premature. 


In order to make this third step 
succesful, program makers in busi- 
ness education will have to make a 
complete analysis of all of the sub- 
ject matter of non-vocational busi- 
ness education. They will have to 
decide just how much of it is really 
worth teaching, how much of it is 
already being well taught in the gen- 
eral program ,and how much of it 
is being taught in connection with the 
vocational business subjects. The 
residue possibly may be the basis for 
a real program of general business 
instruction. What this subject mat- 
ter should be will require careful re- 
search. It is the type of project 
which could be sponsored by several 
different organizations of business 
teachers as a basis for securing funds 
from one of the general educational 
foundations. It is worthy of the 
best talents available in business edu- 
cation. 


Analysis 


Type of training: 
Pre-employment training and job train- 
ing 
Zasic process: 
Computing 
Productions standards: 
Addition of 1500 “standard” items per 
hour (Estimated) 
Suggested method of instruction: 
Battery plan; job sheets (Rotation plan 
acceptable) ; demonstrations 
Essential and distinctive knowledges and 
skills to be developed: 
Addition by touch 
Methods of proving and correcting work 
Subtotal, nonprint, non-add, and repeat 
key functions 
Direct subtraction 
Indirect subtraction (if proper equip- 
ment is available) 
Credit balances (often automatic) 
Continuous addition and subtraction 
Addition of weights and measures 
Simple multiplication 
Three factor multiplication 
Subtractive or “shortcut” multiplication 
Decimals in multiplication 
Accumulation (fixed decimal) 
Reciprocal division 
Direct subtract division (when equip- 
ment permits) 
Decimals in division 
Fractions 
Simple applications, as in 
pro-rating, trial balances 
* Special computations as found on job 
for which operator ‘is being trained 
Changing ribbons and tape 
Techniques for handling papers while 
operating machine 
Similarities and differences of manufac- 
turers’ models 


extending, 


of Trainin 
o f 
Ten-Key Adding- 


The Problem Requires Action 


No attempt is made here to sugg: st 
which of the above-mentioned thre 


suggestions should be followed, 
Possibly there are other suggestio is 
which would be more effective in 
solving the dilemma of junior bu:i- 
ness training. Possibly in this series 
of indictments, individual cases >f 
superb teaching have been over- 
looked. This is always true when 
generalizations are set down in brief 
form. Nevertheless, the challenze 
is presented that anyone can ask a 
number of junior business training 
teachers the same questions and ask 
the children who are taking junior 
business training similar questions. 
If the inquiries are made without bias 
in either direction, this writer is con- 
vinced that the same results will be 
secured. The possible solutions sug- 
gested are purely exploratory and 
tentative, but the problem and the 
need for rather speedy solution to the 
problem is real. If business teach- 
ers as a group fail to meet this prob- 
lem, they are just permitting the tide 
to sweep them along instead of really 
trying to cope with a basic problem. 
gs For An Operator 
a 
Listing Machine 
Probable clock hours required to complete 
traming: 

50 

Probable frequency of calls for full-time 
operators: 

Almost no calls for “full-time” oper- 
ators; however, machines extensively 
used on a part-time basis by Type 1 
workers. 

Grade level of instruction: 

Prevocational office practice courses, and 

post-high school vocational courses. 


Related knowledges and skills to be de- 

veloped: 

Variations between “business” and “ma- 
chine” arithmetic 

Complements 

Reciprocals 

Aliquot parts 

Common fractions (memorize) 

Percentage 

Discounts (three types) 

Interest 

Weights and measures 

Care of the machine 


Origin and purpose of common or spe- 
cial forms upon which computation is 
done 


Basic principles of time and motion 


study 





* In-service, part-time and _ apprenticeship 
trainers can use special computations and fornis 
as a point of departure, thus often expediting 
the flow of office work immediately and pro- 
ceeding as necessary to the development of a 
versatile operator. 


Analysis made by George Hittler, State University of lowa, lowa City, lowa 
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Bookkeeping Instruction as a Means of Guidance 


7 ‘© young person knows little 
about himself. But the high school 
pupi has many questionnaires to an- 
swer these days, which sometimes 
call for self-evaluation on his part. 
Where vocational interests are pre- 
doniinant in the questionnaire’s pur- 
poss he may be required to say for 
what he will be qualified and what he 
will enjoy doing in his vocational life 
a few years in the future. This is a 
difficult question for one who has not 
yet had a vocational life, and whose 
personality is still partly unformed. 
The average high school pupil, how- 
ever, cheerfully puts down the name 
of a vocation of some sort after the 
question, and gets the questionnaire 
out of the way. But to some of the 
more conscientious and thoughtful 
that routine “Vocational choice?” on 
a personal data sheet is a real worry. 
It elicits a despairing and vociferous, 
“But I don’t know!” 

Adolescents really do not know 
what many of their own traits are. 
Even more than adults they are apt 
to get their wished-for characteris- 
tics mixed with their actual ones. 
They are also more apt to go to ex- 
tremes of self-abasement and conceit. 
Quite a few of those above average 
intelligence, especially among girls, 
underestimate themselves and_ their 
vocational possibilities, while their 
classmates of lower intelligence go 
just as far in overestimating them- 
selves. Another thing that reduces 
the value of the information obtained 
by asking pupils to write evaluations 
of their characteristics and aptitudes 
is their tendency to make the re- 
sponses they think are expected, or 
the ones that will build up a favor- 
able conception of themselves. 

Last year, at the beginning of the 
school year, the writer made a little 
survey of a group of 125 pupils, 
some juniors, some seniors, in an at- 
tempt to find out as much as possible 
about their personality traits, handi- 
caps for good work, and plans for 
the future. One question gave the 
choice of circling either “good 
health” or “poor health” as a descrip- 
tion of their physical condition, and 
oul of a group of this size only one, 
a scnior girl, circled “poor health.” 
Yei in the group were an epileptic 
and a diabetic, to say nothing of a 
large number the amount of whose. 


“excused” absences from school dur-, 
ing the ensuing year would indicate . 


ill health. Another question dealt 
Wit their plans in regard to finish- 
ing high school. Here only one out 
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of the 125 admitted that he did not 
plan to finish—he was going into the 
Navy. But it turned out that ten of 
this 125 left school during the year 
—some of the boys, it is true, having 
no control over the matter, and pos- 
sibly really intending to get a high 
school diploma as they said, in spite 
of the interruption of military serv- 
ice. Many other examples of the 
same kind of false answers could be 
given, not only from this particular 
questionnaire but from others. Were 
they caused by ignorance of the true 
answers? Were they an attempt to 





deceive or an attempt to be amiable? 
Were they due to the general nature 
of the questions in a few cases? Per- 
haps a combination of these and 
other reasons caused the wrong an- 
swers. The point is, wrong answers 
were given. 


Is Guidance a Matter of Chance? 


This questionnaire helped to show 
up the unsoundness of depending too 
much upon self-evaluation for im- 


portant information about pupils. 
Yet vocational choice is often a mat- 
ter of pupil self-evaluation. And of- 
ten it is not even a very conscientious 
evaluation. If the pupil is in the sit- 
uation where he has to name a voca- 
tional choice and he does it carelessly 
at first, then clings to that careless 
decision through lack of interest or 
through not having any idea what 
vocation he would like to follow, af- 
ter using the thoughtless answer 
enough times he may come to think 
of it as his actual choice. The an- 
swer will be used by the guidance 
counselors as a basis for their advice 
to him. In an extreme case, perhaps, 
we may imagine the pupil actually 
steered right into that vocation that 
he chose because there was a blank 


space to be filled in and the name of 
that one happened to occur to him. 


Bookkeeping as a Guidance Tool 


All of this surely indicates the 
great value to be attached to other 
methods than their own attempts at 
self-analysis of determining pupils’ 
abilities. Any subject, success in 
which is a prerequisite for an occu- 
pation, is a more objective and re- 
liable indication of their fitness for 
that vocation than their own ideas 
about themselves. This makes be- 
ginning bookkeeping a valuable tool 
for guidance. Pupils’ work in this 
class could be taken as an in- 
dication of their probable — suc- 
cess or failure not only in the big 
field of accounting, but also in the 
large number of clerical occupations 
where the worker deals with figures 
—the accounting-clerical type of po- 
sition. 

The use of beginning bookkeeping 
as an exploratory subject for ac- 
counting, if properly advertised and 
if the counselors are in sympathy 
with it, should logically bring into 
the class some pupils who are plan- 
ning to attend college. They could 
test out their aptitude for accounting 
work, and whether or not it would 
be wise for them to major in ac- 
counting in college. Another group 
is made up of those in the regular 
commercial curriculum who have 
more than the average success in 
bookkeeping. This would be an in- 
dication that after graduation they 
should seek accounting-clerical work. 
Those of this group who live in or 
near a large city should have pointed 
out to them the many opportunities 
they will have to continue the study 
of accounting in night school. The 
fact that they have to go to work af- 
ter high school does not neces- 
sarily mean the end of their formal 
education. One piece of guidance 
for which the bookkeeping teacher 
should assume responsibility is to 
make sure that the best students are 
fully aware of such opportunities. 
Then there is a third group who may 
not be the outstanding pupils in the 
class, but who do good average work, 
and for whom bookkeeping is the 
favorite subject and the one in which 
they can do the best work. This 
sometimes seems to be true of those 
who have good intelligence yet have 
language and_ reading difficulties 
which are more of a handicap in 
some other subjects than they are in 
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bookkeeping. The accounting-cleri- 
cal field would seem to be the right 
vocational choice for them. 
Finding Those Not Fitted For 
Bookkeeping 


There is the negative guidance 


phase. Undoubtedly there will be 
many whose work indicates that 
their vocational choice certainly 


should not be in the field of book- 
keeping and accounting. The earlier 
anyone finds out his lack of qualifi- 
cations for any kind of work in 
which he is interested the better. Be- 
coming aware of this lack of aptitude 
for work with figures in the first 
semester of the junior year leaves 
three semesters of their high school 
time to do some exploring along 
other lines if the high school offer- 
ings permit. The teacher can present 
the idea to the class in such a way 
that the pupils who get the negative 
information should not feel ashamed 
or discouraged because of their lack 
of this particular ability. Early in 
the year, even on the first day, the 
subject may be presented as a kind 
of exploration for certain aptitudes. 
Anything that the teacher can say or 
do to get them to pursue this explora- 
tion with an objective and unemo- 
tional attitude would seem to be good 
guidance. 
Bases for Selection 

There is actually a group who 
could be rated successful in the first- 
year work who should not be encour- 
aged to take a second year of book- 
keeping. Their success in the first 
year may be attributed to a high de- 
gree of clerical aptitude and their 
faithfulness and persistence in prep- 
aration of daily assignments. But 
they are lost when any abstract rea- 
soning is required. Analysis of 
transactions into debit and credit 
elements is puzzling to them. They 
memorize the names of the debits 
and credits, as the types of transac- 
tions used in the first year are few 
enough to permit this. Their clerical 
aptitude does not bring them success 
in advanced bookkeeping. 


Guidance in Second Year 
Bookkeeping 


All of these guidance possibilities 
belong to the the first-year bookkeep- 
ing class. But that does not mean 
that the teacher of a second - year 
class has no responsibility for guid- 
ance. This is usually a much more 
homogeneous group, making possible 
a great deal of group guidance. All 
kinds of reliable and up-to-date in- 
formation about the accounting field 
can suitably be presented here, as 
well as advue in regard to applying 
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for a job, office dress, and office 
etiquette. So much has been written 
about the decreasing likelihood of a 
high school graduate’s being given 
full charge of a set of books that we 
might be a little bit timid about giv- 
ing special help to those who may 
have just that experience. 

In many ways the first day on the 
job is more crucial for the young 
bookkeeper than it is for the begin- 
ning stenographer or clerk. So much 
of his later success depends upon his 
attitude and actions that first day. 
He needs to know the importance of 
having the books turned over to him 
in good condition by the previous 
bookkeeper and about calling the at- 
tention of his employer to things 
that are wrong if there are discrep- 
ancies in the records when he as- 
sumes charge. He certainly needs to 
be forewarned against discourage- 
ment and confusion if the records in 
the office are not exactly like those 
in his textbook and practice sets. He 
should be conscious of the fact that 
even though these books look very 
strange to him at first, the essential 
principles of debit and credit are the 
same, and that in a short time he 
will become familiar with them if he 
doesn’t lose his head and is alert and 
conscientious. The teacher can help 
to prepare for this situation by 
bringing into the second-year class 
problems from as many different 
sources as possible, which will intro- 
duce him to slight variations in ac- 
count names and report forms. 


Guidance Should Be More 
Than Job Selection 


Even the teacher of a vocational 
subject should not think ot guid- 


CLERICAL 


ance as merely vocational guidaice, 
Every subject offers its partic ilar 
field of opportunity for guidance in 


the formation of character. The 
work in bookkeeping is ideal for 
bringing out the futility of tryin: to 
hide mistakes instead of acknowlcdg- 
ing and correcting them. Those ‘hat 
the inexperienced think are hidden 
turn up later to plague them and be- 
tray their dishonesty. Attempts at 
bluffing are futile. The sequeiitial 
nature of the work penalizes fre- 
quent absences from school, which 
is a form of unreliability. Accurate 
work is rewarded by the saving of 
time later. The abnormally weak 
will which cannot make one face the 
slight unpleasantness of a little bit 
of regular work is brought to light. 
Sometimes it seems that character 
weaknesses rather than intellectual 
ones are the chief cause of trouble 
in a first-year class. 

Because certain character weak- 
nesses are brought out almost auto- 
matically, this subject is valuable as 
a means of making a pupil realize 
just what his weak will, or laziness, 
or cowardice about facing work 
means. This is more valuable than 
a good many preachments about 
character traits. Because the di- 
viding line between right and wrong 
answers is very definite, and the re- 
sults of the work of others easy to 
compare with one’s own, a pupil can 
see how he compares with other 
pupils in the matter of turning out 
acceptable work. it would seem that 
this is a better way for him to get in- 
formation about his vocational possi- 
bilities than by introspection. 


TRAINING 


(Continued from page 16) 


On-the-Job Training 


Specific training of clerks was con- 
ducted, as a rule, by the first or sec- 
ond-line supervisor or by the chief 
clerk. The clerical trainer assisted 
in the preparation of guides, job 
breakdowns which listed the impor- 
tant steps and key points for the per- 
formance of each job, and, in some 
cases, conducted the training ses- 
sions. 


The success of government train- 
ing, as in industry, was determined 
largely by the extent to which man- 
agement, operating supervisors, the 
training staff, and other personnel 
services such as employee relations 
and placement co-operated in select- 
ing employees, in establishing definite 
operating procedures on which the 
training could be based, in establish- 


ing measurement techniques and 
standards of performance, and _ in 
carrying on follow-through activities. 
Adequate funds were available for 
equipment and for staffs whose du- 
ties were to prepare training mate- 
rials and effective visual aids. Credit 
should also be given to the manufac- 
turers of office equipment who as- 
signed part of their sales staffs to as- 
sisting with training activities and in 
getting more work done on the lim- 
ited number of machines available. 
It is a well-recognized fact that in- 
service trainees were motivated by 
patriotic reasons, they had _ jobs 
which they knew they must perform 
adequately in order to keep them, or 
they were intensely interested in pro- 
motional possibilities so attacked the 
job of acquiring new skills and 
knowledges with great enthusiasm. 
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HE. true aim of vocational educa- 
tion is to send forth rounded, de- 


yelope men and women with a run- 
ning start in all the ensemble of life; 
trainc'| not exclusively by reading of 
books, but also by first-hand expe- 
rience with living developed by what 
they have done and learned for 


themselves in the doing of it. 

Vocational education to be voca- 
tional and educational must reflect 
and interpret current social, eco- 
nomic, and occupational trends. 

The content of a vocational and re- 
lated subject-matter program for the 
training of salespersons should in- 
clude the following : 

The training should begin with the 
elements of retailing; including a 
general survey of what retailing is, 
what its functions are, and how its 
work is carried on. It should include 
the elements of retail salesmanship. 
A thorough study should be made of 
merchandise in some particular field, 
for example, the food field, or for 
those interested in selling wearing 
apparel, the study of clothing. An- 
other field of study would be home 
furnishing and appliances. The stu- 
dent should also take courses in re- 
tail store management, retail ac- 
counting, retail advertising, retail 
selling, personnel problems, the fi- 
nancing of retail stores and merchan- 
dising. Every student of retailing 
needs to study economics, including 
supply and demand, price, money, 
credit, and certain social-economic 
subjects for efficient store work and 
successful management. 

Following are suggested course 
cutlines of a vocational and related 
subject-matter program for the train- 
ing of salespersons. 


UNIT I 
Introduction 
Objective: An understanding of the 


historical development of distribu- 
tion. 


A. Agencies of distribution 


. Early distribution organization 
. Manufacturers as distributors 
. Wholesalers as distributors 
. Agents with exclusive territory 
. Retailers 
a. General stores 
(1) Advantages 
(2) Disadvantages 
b. Specialty stores 
(1) Advantages 
(2) Disadvantages 
c. Department stores 
(1) Advantages 
(2) Disadvantages 
d. Chain stores 
(1) Advantages 
(2) Disadvantages 
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e. Cooperative stores 
(1) Advantages 
(2) Disadvantages 

f. Self-service stores 
(1) Advantages 
(2) Disadvantages 

g. Mail order houses 
(1) Advantages 
(2) Disadvantages 

6. Development of department store 


UNIT II 
Qualifications of Salespersons 


Objectives: To prepare students to 
meet and work with people success- 
fully. The duties of representative 
positions and the relation of each po- 
sition to the organization as a whole. 
A. Personality and its factors 

1. Appearance 

2. Health 

3. Honesty 

4. Loyalty ‘ 

5. Principles of memory 

6. Qualifications of applicants 

7. The store’s estimate of employees 
B. Junior positions leading to selling 

1. Promotion 

2. First duties after employment 

3. The marking room 

4. Duties of the marker 

5. Collector and messenger 

6. Stock boy and stock girl 

7. Buyer’s clerical assistant—advan- 

tages of the job 
8. Inspectors, examiners, and wrap- 
pers 

9. Cashier 
C. Salespeople versus robots 

1. Production and Sales 

2. Invention and sales 

3. Human progress and sales 

4. Salesman and sales 

5. Service, profit, and salesmen 


UNIT Ill 
Store Organization 


Objective: To engender an under- 
standing of the need for and the 
value of organization in business. 


A. Introduction 
B. Purpose of organization 
C. General organization plan 
1. General Manager 
a. Merchandise division 
b. Publicity division _ 
c. Store management division 
d. Records and finance division 


UNIT IV 
Retail Store Operation 


To understand the im- 
rent, 


Objective: 
portance of store location, 
equipment, buying, and service. 


A. Factors influencing choice of lo- 
cation 


Specialized Sales Training Program 


B. Factors influencing interior ar- 
rangement 
C. Equipment 
D. Problems of buying 
E. Causes of mark-downs 
*. Forms of store service 
G. Records 
H. Causes of losses 
UNIT V 
Store System 
Objective: The importance of co- 
operation within a department and 
between all departments of a busi- 
ness. 


A. Importance 
B. The salesbook 
1. Parts 
2. Parts of the salescheck and uses 
C. Kinds of sales transactions 
. Paid, taken 
. Paid, sent to customer’s address 
. Charges taken 
. Charges, to one address, sent to 
another 
. Charges, sent 
dress 
6.6. O; Di 
7. Employee’s charge 
D. Extra package 
E. Saleschecks requiring floorman’s 
signature 
F. Credits 
1. Coins 
2. O.K. telephone 
3. Opening a charge account 
G. Cash register 
H. Calls slips 
UNIT VI 
Store Policies 


Objective: To understand such store 
policies as adjustments, exchange, 
deliveries, etc. 


whe 


to customer’s ad- 
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A. Delivery 

B. Charge accounts 

C. Returns and exchanges 

D. Special delivery 

E. C.O.D. regulations 

F, Guarantee 

G. Adjustments 

H. Markup and mark-down 

I. Advertising 

J. Personnel — wages and working 
conditions 

K. Job lot sales 

L. Meeting competitive prices 

M. One price to all vs bargaining 
price 


UNIT VII 
Advertising 


Objective: To know the fundamen- 
tal principles and purposes of adver- 
tising 

A. A short historical sketch 


1. Early advertising 
2. Modern advertising 
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Importance of advertising 
Relation of advertising to selling 
Purpose of advertising 
Advertising mediums 

The tools of the printed adver- 
tisement 

Appeals in advertisements 
Attention and interest value of 
advertisements 

The written advertisement 

The advertising campaign 

Retail store advertising 


mmo Og 
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UNIT VIII 
Store English 


Objective: To present a brief study 


of business English used in selling. 


A. Introduction 


1. Importance of English in selling 
a. Effect of poor English on the 
customer 
b. How good English adds con- 
viction 
c. Why good English is _neces- 
sary in every type of business 
2. How good English may be achieved 
a. Common errors—phases of 
English in which most errors 
are made 
(1) Grammar 
(2) Diction 
(3) Construction of sentences 
(4) Pronunciation and enunci- 
ation 
Grammar 


1. Common errors in the use of 
verbs, pronouns, adjectives, ad- 
verbs, prepositions and the other 
parts of speech 

2. Wordiness, awkwardness, slang, 
and vulgarisms of expression 

Word study 

1. Enlarging the vocabulary; using 
words more effectively 

2. Types of activity 
a. Vocabulary tests 
b. Use of the dictionary 
c. Effective use of descriptive 

and other words 


Pronunciation and enunciation 


1. Accent, correct letter and word 
sounds and general articulation 


UNIT IX 
Store Arithmetic 


Objective: To get a knowledge of 
the mathematical systems used in 
business. 


A. Need for review of fundamen- 

tals of arithmetic 

1. Importance of accurate figuring 

2. Importance of understanding 
credit statistics 

Review of addition, subtraction, 

division and multiplication 

Fractions 

1. Definition of terms 

2. Methods of handling fractions 

Decimals 

1. Definition of terms 

2. Methods of adding, subtracting, 
multiplying, and dividing decimals 

3. Converting fractions to decimals 
and decimals to fractions 


Percentage 

1. Definition of terms 

2. Finding percent of one number to 
another 

3. Finding percentage when one 
number and a rate of percent 
are given 

4. Finding base when percentage and 
rate of per cent are known 


Orders, invoices and vendor’s 
discounts 


1. Definition of terms 
2. Figuring discounts 


Markup 
1. Definition of terms 
2. Figuring markup 


Mark-down, additional m-rkyp 
and cancellations 
1. Definitions 

2. Figuring 

Book inventory 
method 

1. Definitions 

2. Problems 


Stock turnover and_ stock-sales 
ratio 
1. Definitions 
2. Problems 
K. Operating statement 
1. Explanation 
2. Problems 


under _retai 


(Lo be concluded in the next issue) 
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Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Robert C. Trethaway, who; having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Publisher of THE JOURNAL OF 
BUSINESS EDUCATION and that the follow- 
ing is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
a true statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of 
the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of Au- 
gust 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 
3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 

1, That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and _ business 
manager are: Publisher, Robert C. Trethaway, 
512 brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Editor, 
Herbert A. Tonne, 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes- 
garre, Pa.; Managing Editor, Robert C. Tretha- 
way, 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; 
Business Manager, Robert C. Trethaway, 512 
Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 


—— 
not owned by a corporation, the names and aj. 
dresses of the individual owners must be given, 
If owned by a firm, company, or other unincor. 
porated concern, its mame and address, 2s well 
as those of each individual member, mi ree be 
given.) Robert C. Trethaway, 512 Svooks 
Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

3. That the known bondholders, morte agees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and s¢ 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list 
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appears upon the books of the company as trus- 
tee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trus- 
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ant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum. 
stances and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

(Signed) ROBERT C. TRETHAWAY, 
Publisher. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 18th 
day of October, 1945. 
(Seal) J. A. WILLIAMS, 

Notary Public. 
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This scene is taken from a new 35 mm sound slide film, Cash Registering Made 


Easy. 


Produced to show new salespeople the fundamentals of cash register operation 


and to provide a refresher course for those with more experience, the film deals not 
only with the basic steps in ringing a sale, but also with such everyday problems as 
handling large bills, recognizing counterfeit money, making refunds and exchanges, 


and keeping a tally sheet. 


It contains a Photo Quiz which provides a series of ques- 


tion and answer pictures for audience review. Released by the Visual Training Divi- 


sion, Syndicate Store 


Merchandiser, 79 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York. 
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Students need SOUNDEX 


filing instruction 


Miss Elizabeth A. Nash is head of the Commercial Depart- 
ment, Memorial High School for Girls, Roxbury, Mass. 


Says Miss Nash—under whose direc- 
tion the office practice courses at this 
school have been a model of vocational 
training — a 

“We have noticed an increasing 
demand for operators trained in 
Soundex filing. Upon completing our 
courses, our girls readily obtain per- 
manent positions in large organizations, 
both public and private, where Soundex 
has been installed.’’ 

““Soundex is well adapted for use 
where the volume of filing demands 
accurate, fast and economical handling 
of the reeords. It is most valuable in 
hling similar names, variations in spell- 
ing of the same name, and foreign 


> 


Names. 


‘*“The rules are easy to apply and 
the subject is developed in logical 
sequence, therefore our students ac- 
quire facility with a marked economy 
of time.’’ 

Soundex instruction is offered exc/u- 
sively in the Remington Rand Filing 
Course—the on/y practice course that 
includes this and all the other filing 
systems widely used in business today. 


Ask us Sor full particulars of 
our Practice Plans of Filing 
and the exclusive services for 
teachers— many of which are 
offered free —that accompany 
them. Just write us, or use 


THIS COUPON. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FILING 


REMINGTON RAND 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


COPYRIGHT 1945 


NOVEMBER, 1945 


REMINGTON RAND INC 


“wal 
She speaks with authority on the value of this system in 
placing students in desirable and permanent positions. 


Miss N. Mae Sawyer 


American Institute of wiley 
Remington Rand, Inc. | 
315 Fourth Avenue , 


: New York 10, New York 


~ Send “complete ‘details about your 
” Practice Plans of Filing and the free ser- 
vices for teachers that a ncemes them. 
‘tam interested in: 


{] Filing [[] Visible’ [[] Soundex 














City & State 


J.B.E.-11-45 
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STATEMENT OF DOCTOR PAUL H. NYSTROM AT THE HEARINGS 
FOR THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION BILL 


In the September issue a brief summary of all the hearings was presented 
in the Journal. In the October issue the full statement of Doctor Noffsinger was 
presented because it presented in full a point of view in regard to office 


training. 


In this issue those sections of Doctor Nystrom’s statement which are 


of particular interest to business teachers are presented. Doctor Nystrom is 
president of the National Council for Retail Trade Associations, professor of 
marketing at Columbia University, president of the Limited Price Variety Stores, 
Inc., past vice-president of the American Vocational Association for business 
education. and for over six years he was a member of the Federal Board for 


Vocational Education. 


Dr. Nystrom. Iam happy to have 
the opportunity to make this state- 
ment favoring the passage of Senate 
bill 619. 

The rebuilding of our distribution 
system cannot even begin at 1939 or 
1941 levels; it must begin far below 
these levels. It must build up to the 
1941 levels and then go on to meet 
the needs of the postwar period. It 
will take widespread, intensive educa- 
tion and training to effect this read- 
justment promptly. 

The beginnings made in training 
for the distributive trades since 1936 
under the encouragement of the 
George-Deen Act have pointed the 
way to speed up the readjustment 
of the distributive system to the 
gigantic needs of distribution that 
will come into existence so soon after 
the war is over. The present bill is, in 
my opinion, one of the first and most 
essential steps that this country can 
take to build up an efficient distribu- 
tive system. The amount of the Fed- 
eral appropriation set aside for the 
distributive occupations. will be less 
than $1 per person to be gainfully 
employed in these fields, This, in all 
reason, seems a modest beginning to 
make in view of the necessities of the 
distributive trades. 

This bill likewise makes a modest 
appropriation for vocational educa- 
tion in office occupational subjects. 
This provision wisely restricts the 
use of these funds to vocational train- 
ing given in the last year of the senior 
high school to students in post-high 
school level of less than college grade 
and for part-time and evening schools 
for employed workers. 

As in the distributive trades, there 
will certainly be extensive readjust- 
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ments in the field of white-collar 
work following the end of the war. 
A great many of such workers are 
now engaged in this field for patri- 
otic reasons and will undoubtedly 
withdraw when the war is over. New 
workers will come into these occupa- 
tions. The rate of turn-over in office 
occupations has always been rather 
high. Such occupations serve many 
young workers for brief intervals of 
time on their way to other business 
occupations or to homemaking. Sys- 
tematic vocational education for 
office occupations will fit new people 
more promptly for their jobs and 
help those already employed to raise 
their efficiency and earning power. 
Such training is likely to have the 
effect of reducing the rate of turn- 
over in employment. 


Some Difficulties of 
Business Education 


We are in a period now in which 
distributive education, along with the 
distributive trades themselves, is in 
a deep valley of depression. Nobody 
is complaining about it, but we do 
have to get out of it to do a real job 
when the time comes after the war. 

There are many things said by the 
last speaker [Doctor Noffsinger] 
with which I am in agreement. The 
criticisms of vocational training, in 
my opinion, are very healthy things. 
It is a good thing for vocational ed- 
ucation to have these criticisms. 
There are quite a number of people 
in this room who are actually teach- 
ing, and some of them are admin- 
istrative officers in vocational train- 
ing, and I am pretty sure some of 
them have taken to serious heart some 
of the things said here today in criti- 
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cism of vocational education. It ; 
through such criticism that th s greg 
system can become strony ap 
healthy, and it is the job for oy 
Nation to see that that is don: 

On the matter of integration, I ay 
inclined to join with the repiesent 
tives of the private schools. | am jp. 
clined to think it would be useful j 
your committee would consicer th 
possibility of matching the Smith 
Hughes and the George-Decn anj 
this new bill for the future, so ther 
would not be so much—in order t 
see what it is all about. 

Another point the = gen‘lema 
brought forth was, he urged tha 
money from Federal funds should te 
expended through the high schoo 
and not through a separate set of in- 
stitutions. That, I think, is very fine, 
But where the high schools co no 
exist and are not giving vocationd 
training, and many are so small they 
cannot possibly give vocational train- 
ing, then some kind of a consolidated 
school is necessary. 

You have had consolidation of 
rural schools and it has made possible 
better rural education, and these ara 
high schools are in a very true sense 
consolidated schools where it is 
possible and where there are enough 
resources to buy the right kind of 
equipment and to have the right kind 
of housing and teachers to do a good 
job, which could not be done in the 
small high schools. 

So I am in agreement it ought to 
be done through high schools which 
are already doing the work, and that 
work should be expanded and some 
might become area high schools. But 
where there are no such high schools 
within any reasonable distance of 
young people, then in my opinion 
there should be such area schools or 
consolidated schools where the young 
people of every part of every State 
in the whole Union can get the ad- 
vantage of vocational training. .... 


Effectiveness of 
Distributive Education 


A gentleman this morning called 
attention to the fact many small re- 
tailers had not been in these courses 
[in distributive training]. That is 
true, The fault is partly that of the 
State boards of education and those 
engaged in teaching these courses, 
who have plunged rather rapidly into 
this field without first explaining 
what they were about to do to the 
retail trades of the State, and perhaps 
more particularly the fault is with 
the retail trade associations of the 
various States and of the Nation asa 
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many of whose executives 
oi had time, with all the regu- 
ve have had since the war 
began from the OPA and WPB, to 
hive attention to anything else, so 
A have not fully informed 


cational training. We have many re- 
ailers i Our association. With all 

y interest in this, I have not had 

e time to reach out and tell our re- 

; about the advantages of voca- 
tional training both for themselves 
and for their employes. So it is still 
in its infancy, and with good reason, 
but after the war is over the thing 
will come along very rapidly. Retail- 
ers will then begin to see the need 
for trained help to do the job, and 
they had better do it, because if they 
do not there will be trouble in keep- 
ing up the national income and em- 
ployment. 

As I have said before, I think the 
retailers are the bottleneck to our 
entire economic system, and we had 
better urge retailers to get busy on 
this either with or without the help 
of Federal funds, but preferably with 
Federal funds because that will be 
more rapid, but we have to urge them 
to think about this thing promptly. . . 

Senator JoHNsTOoN. From your 
study of this bill would it enable local 


high schools to receive funds for vo- 
cational training? 


Dr. Nystrom. Yes; for the pur- | 
pose of aiding people going into voca- 
tional trades they would get aid. | 

Senator JoHNsToN. So it would | 
not be necessary to establish district | 


schools ? 


Dr. Nystrom. No. They are to be | 


provided only, as I understand it, in 
the kind of area of territory where 
educational institutions are not al- 
ready in existence. 

Senator JoHNsToN. Could it be 
handled through the high schools? 

Dr. Nystrom. I am sure it could 
and I would be strongly in favor of 
it. I am not in favor of different edu- 


cational institutions doing the same | 


thing. 


Senator Jounston. So you think | 


that could be clarified ? 
Dr. Nystrom. Yes; and I think it 


will be. Whether there is a change in | 


the wording of the bill or not, I am 


sure that is the way it will work out. | 


In conclusion, I think there is 


ample room for the private institu- | 


tions to do a good job. They have 


done a good job in the past and I am | 


glad to see they have representation 
here. 
Senator Jounston. Thank you. 
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Lt. Cmdr. Clifford Ettinger, USNR 


Bureau of Aeronautics, Photographic Division 
Training Film and Motion Picture Branch, Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 


A CLASSIFIED LIST OF VISUAL AIDS FOR BUSINESS EDUCATION 
(Continued from October issue) 


The visual aids listed below and those listed in the October issue are available, are suitable pedagogic- 
ally and do not contain objectionable advertising matter. All have been summarized and many evaluated 
in previcus issues of THE JOURNAL. The list emphatically does not contain all visual aids of use for 
business education, but all those listed are of some value in teaching some topic in the business curriculum. 
Business courses are listed alphabetically, Visual aids are listed alphabetically under courses. All motion 


pictures are 16mm. in width. Silent films are indicated by “‘si’. Sound films are indicated by ‘‘so”’. 
most film rentals transportation beth ways is extra. 


time they appear. 


Title 


Maintenance of Office Ma- 
chines 


Business Machines 


Advanced Typing: Duplicat- 
ing and Manuscript 


Advanced Typing:  Short- 


cuts 

Albert Tangora in Action 
Basic Typing: Machine Op- 
eration 


Basic Typing: Methods 


Championship Typing 
Dvorak Simplified Type- 


writer Keyboard 
History of the Typewriter 
Improved Drills and Typing 
Techniques 


Know Your 
(silent) 


Typewriter 
Know Your Typewriter 
(sound) 


Teaching Beginners to 
Typewrite 


Tricks of the Trade for 
Typists 


Machine Transcription: 


Machine Operation 


Machine Transcription: 
Transcription Techniques 


Its the Little Things that 
Count 


Step into the Customer's 
Shoes (sound) 


What it Takes 
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No. of 
Reels 


3 so. 


Ist; 


Silent 
Filmstrip 


2 si 


3 so 


Sound 
Filmstrip 


Sound 
Filmstrip 


Distributor 
OFFICE MACHINES 


Castle Films, Radio City, New York, 


aN. 


YMCA Motion Picture Bureau, 347 


Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


' TYPEWRITING 
Castle Films 


Castle Films 


Royal Typewriter Co. 2 Park Avenue, 


New York City 


Castle Films 
Castle Films 


YMCA 


Extension Service, University of Iowa, 
Iowa City 


Visual Sciences, Suffern, N. Y. 
Com’l Curriculum Center, John Hay 
H. S., Cleveland, Ohio 


Harmon Foundation, 140 Nassau Street, 
New York, N. Y 


Training Section, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington, D. C. 


Cinelab, Inc., 33 West 60 Street, New 
Yori N.Y. 


YMCA, N. Y. 


Castle Films 


Castle Films 
SALESMANSHIP 
YMCA 
Syndicate Store Merchandiser, 79 Madi- 
son Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Syndicate Store Merchandiser 


Rental 


$2.50 


$2.00 


Distributors’ addresses are given in full only the first 


Cost 


$33.89 
Sale only 


23.76 
Sale only 


$31.59 
Sale only 


$25.00 
$26.65 
Sale only 


$28.37 


Sale only 


$30.00 


Sale only 


$75.00 


$20.03 
Sale only 


$25.00 


$14.67 
Sale only 


$19.86 


Running 
time 








LEADING BUSINESS EDUCATION PROGRA/SAS 





In the September issue of the JOURNAL the business training curricula of the Los 
Angeles Public Schools was presented, and in the October issue the curricula of the 
Baltimore Public Schools were given. In this issue there is presented— 
THE BUSINESS EDUCATION PROGRAM OF THE DENVER OPPORTUNITY SCHOOL 
The Emily Griffith Opportunity School offered at other hours. The Occupational Are classes held outside the «choolf 


of Denver, Colorado, thas received nation- 
wide recognition for its contribution to 
vocational training, adjustment, rehabilt- 
tation, and follow-through. The type of 
business training programs offered should 
therefore be of special interest to business 
teachers. 


The Denver Opportunity School is a 
new type of school. Carlos M. Cole 
(former superintendent of the Denver 
Public Schools) said: “Many traditions 
with regard to public school organiza- 
tion were abandoned in the establishment 
of Opportunity School. The school oper- 
ates continuously from 8:30 am. until 
9:15 p.m . a pupil may attend as many 
hours weekly as his regular vocation 
may allow. . . . Instructors in vocational 
subjects are chosen by the principal from 
shops and business houses. These 
teachers are employed by the day. .. . The 
principal may organize classes, hire and 
discharge teachers. . The only restric- 
tion is that such activities must be 
reported to the administrative offices.” 

“From its beginning the school has 
been a cooperative effort. Miss Griffith, 
the founder and first principal, visited 
business houses, studied conditions, and 
asked employers what faults they found 
in their boys and girls. Department 
stores, traction companies, manufacturers, 
and a number of large firms became in- 
terested and offered to cooperate,” says 
Marie LaDue in the American Magazine. 
The cooperation of labor is shown in 
Municipal Facts: “The unions have coop- 
erated in every way with the work of the 
School and in the various trade subjects 
their assistance is invaluable.” 


The Schocl Grows 


How well the school has met the aims 
of its founders is revealed by its growth 
in both student and teacher personnel. 
In 1916-17 there were 34 teachers on the 
roll; in 1943, at the peak of war pro- 
duction training, nearly 400 teachers were 
employed in the total program of the 
Emily Griffith Opportunity School; and 
in the 1944-45 year, it is estimated that 
265 teachers will be employed. The 
student body grew from 2,398 in 1916-17 
to 39,512 in 1942-43. This latter figure 
included courses which varied in length 
from a few hours or days to those re- 
quiring months or a full year’s time. Both 
war production training and regular 
courses are included. A normal enroll- 
ment of over 15,000 is anticipated. 


_When_may students enroll? At any 
time. This policy has been successfully 
followed for almost thirty years. 


What hours is the school open? The 
school is open from 8:00 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
during the day, Monday through Friday. 
In the evening the school is open from 
7:00 p.m. to 9:15 p.m., Monday through 
Thursday. However, many courses are 
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Adjustment Service and registration office 
is also open on Saturday morning from 
8:00 to 12:00 o’clock. 


How does one enroll in the school? It 
is easy. No special educational back- 
ground is required for enrollment; no 
complicated questionnaires are necessary. 
The prospective student simply goes to 
the office and with the help of a counselor 
selects the class in which he wishes to 
enroll. 


What are the age limits for students? 
The minimum age is 16; there is no 
maximum age. 


How long does it take to complete a 
course? Students vary greatly in age, 
previous experience, individual ability, in- 
terest, and purpose. It is, therefore, 
difficult to make a general statement about 
the length of time required to complete 
any course. In individual cases the coun- 
selors and instructors may suggest an 
approximate time. 


How are teachers selected? Teachers 
are selected by the principal upon recom- 
mendation of advisory committees or 
from current applications on file. For 
most positions a minimum of five years 
experience in the field in which instruc- 
tion is to be given is required. An 
apprenticeship instructor must have served 
an apprenticeship and have an additional 
five years of journeyman experience. 


Do students receive certificates? The 
school’s major concern is that of provid- 
ing the instruction a person needs to 
attain his objective successfully. It is 
recognized that certificates serve many 
useful purposes and it is for this reason 
that they are issued. 


Does the school find jobs for students? 
This is one of the functions of the Occu- 
pational Adjustment Service. 


When do new classes start? Though 
the school year begins the day after Labor 
Day, additional courses are added when- 
ever there is a sufficient demand. 


What is the length of the ordinary 
school year? The ordinary school year 
begins the first Tuesday after Labor Day 
and runs for 38 weeks. Summer school 
opens at the close of the regular school 
year and continues to September when 
the fall term begins. 


Can a class be arranged for a group of 
persons who are interested in a special 
subject? Yes. Such courses can be 
offered successfully where the persons 
enrolled have a common background of 
knowledge and experience. 


What can be done if the course wanted 
is not offered? If the course desired 
is not offered, every effort will be made 
to find a way to assist the individual. His 
name may be placed on the waiting list 
and a class started just as soon as a 
sufficient number of requests are received. 
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Classes may be held any place in the city 
where a group of interested peop'e and 
the necessary facilities can be assembled 
Homemaking classes, for example, are 
now held in twenty-eight centers through. 
out the city in addition to those held a 
the school. After-work classes are also 
held in business establishments. 


Is instruction on an individual or group 
basis? Fundamentally the school b: ‘lieves 
in individual instruction. Since no one 
technique applies in all situations, the 
school does not limit itself to any one 
method of instruction. 


Is the equipment modern and practicalf 
Every effort is made to keep the equip- 
ment in the school comparable to that 
used in practical situations throug shout 
the city. The machine shop, for example, 
will compare favorably with the bes 
equipped shops in Denver. 


Business Education Courses at the 
Denver Opportunity School 


Arithmetic. ‘The phases of mathematics 
used in business are reviewed. Included 
are decimals, fractions, percentage, dis- 
counts, profit, loss and depreciation, busi- 
ness commissions, interest, and _ install: 
ment buying. 


Bookkeeping - Accounting, Beginning 
This course provides training in_ basic 
bookkeeping and accounting principles 
including general journal, purchase and 
sales journals, cash journal,  generdl 
ledger, accounts receivable and accounts 
payable, ten-column work sheets, adjust: 
ing and closing entries, and Social Secur- 
ity entries. A single proprietor set and 
a simple partnership set are included, 


Bookkeeping - Accounting, Advanced 
Students should have completed the be 
ginning course or its equivalent. The 
subject matter elaborates upon the work 
done in the beginning course and _ adds 
columnar journals, analysis of errors, de 
preciation and depletion, uncollectible ac 
counts and notes, and voucher system 
Both a partnership and a corporation st! 
are completed. 


Bookkeeping, Secretarial. No previots 
knowledge of bookkeeping is require 
It is designed primarily for the secretary 
and general office worker. Instruction # 
given in handling and recording money, 
bank reconciliation statements, sales ani 
purchases, payroll, notes, charge accounts, 
property records, and an introduction ‘ 
double entry bookkeeping. 


Calculating Machines, Beginning. This 
course gives the beginning student a get 
eral introduction to the following calct 
lators, both manual and electric: Bur 
roughs, Comptometer, Monroe, Marchatl 
Friden, and Sundstrand. 


Calculating Machines, Advanced. Tht 
beginning course in calculating machines 
or its equivalent is required of student 
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in the advanced course. Students special- 
ie on one or more of the calculators 
mention above. Instruction on the 
hank-pos|ing machine and _ bookkeeping 
machine ‘s added. 

Civil Service. Concentrated practice is 
given those preparing for Civil Service 
examina'ions in office classifications, such 
as typist, stenographer, file clerk, calcu- 
lating, cuplicating, or transcribing ma- 
chine oj erator. Preparation is for both 
upgrading and initial entry. 

Commercial Law. The general prin- 
ciples oi law needed in every-day busi- 
ness are taught. Phases include: con- 
tracts, negutiable instruments, sales of 
personal property, bailments, agency, part- 
nerships, corporations, insurance, guar- 


anty and suretyship, and real property. 


Correspondence. Students are taught 
to compose business reports, telegrams, 
cables, and letters of inquiry, collection, 
adjustment, sales, application, recommen- 
dation, and good will. They also learn 
to expand notes into acceptable business 
form and to outline for business purposes. 


English Fundamentals. This course 
provides a review of grammar, correct 
sentence structure, punctuation, capitaliza- 
tion, abbreviations, word division, and 
vocabulary building to help the student 
overcome faulty habits and to write cor- 
rectly and effectively. 


Filing. Instruction is 
five basic systems of filing: alphabetic, 
soundex, numeric, geographic, and sub- 
ject. Practice in the correct handling 


of actual files is included in each system. 


Income Tax. This short unit is held 
early each year to help Denver taxpayers 
decide which form or forms to use in 
filing Federal Income tax returns and to 
teach them how to make out their returns 
either as individuals or as small business- 
men, 


Mimeograph. _ Practice is provided in 
setting up copy in acceptable form, cutting 
stencils, using the stylus, and in caring 
for and operating equipment. The ability 
to type evenly and accurately is a pre- 
requisite. 


Multigraph. Practice is given in setting 
up various types of business forms: let- 
ters, circulars, and cards; in distributing 
type; in operating the machine and in tak- 
ing care of the equipment. 


Office Procedure. 


given in the 


Recognized business 
procedures are practiced. Phases cov- 
ered include: special secretarial type- 
writing techniques, business communica- 
tions, transportation, business forms and 
records, reference books, mailing duties, 
and practical suggestions to help the 
prospective office worker. 


Penmanship. The practical application 
of good penmanship is taught with special 
emphasis on fine lines and legible free- 
hand writing. 


Personal Pointers. The psychological 
principles involved in getting a job, 
holding a job, and advancing on the job 
are outlined. Methods of getting along 
with others successfully are included. 


Short hand, Gregg Fundamentals. This 
asic course affords extensive practice in 


Writing and reading Gregg shorthand 
characters and brief forms with special 
emphasis on accuracy. 


Short on, Easy Dictation. A brief re- 


view of Gregg fundamentals is included 
along ith extensive practice to develop 
dictation speed to 80 words a minute. 
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Shorthand, Fast Dictation. This course 
is designed to develop shorthand speed on 
new material to 125 words per minute and 
to give the student intensive practice in 
taking sustained dictation. Any system 
of shorthand is permissible. 


Shorthand, Dictation and Transcription. 
Work consists of taking dictation by any 
system of shorthand and transcribing it on 
the typewriter. The time is about evenly 
divided between familiar and new mate- 
rial. The goal is to build dictation speed 
to 110 words per minute and transcription 
speed to 50 words a minute. 


Shorthand, Refresher-Review. The stu- 
dent who needs special practice is given 
help at whatever degree of shorthand pro- 
ficiency he has already attained. 


Shorthand, Speed Writing. This sys- 
tem of shorthand, based on the English 
alphabet, may be taken either by hand or 
on the typewriter. It is designed pri- 
marily for those who need a less extensive 
knowledge and use of shorthand. A dic- 
tation speed of 90 words a minute on 
familiar material is the goal. 


Transcribing Machines. Practice is pro- 
vided in transcribing Dictaphone and Edi- 
phone records of business letters, reports, 
and forms. The student should prefer- 
ably type about 40 words a minute before 
enrolling. 


Typewriting, Beginning. The student 
is taught the keyboard by the touch sys- 
tem; also the use of other parts of the 
typewriter. Analysis of errors and cor- 
rective drills are introduced as well as 
basic letter writing techniques. Accurate 
typing at the rate of 30 words a minute 
is the goal. 


Typewriting, Intermediate. The build- 
ing of speed and accuracy is stressed. 
The typing of circular letters, legal docu- 
ments, invoices, and statements is learned. 
The student also learns to cut stencils. 
A speed of 45 words a minute is the goal. 


Typewriting, Advanced. Legal forms 
involved in the purchase of a business are 
included along with promissory notes, 
inventory problems, postal cards, collec- 
tion letters, and statements. Speed is 
developed to 60 words a minute. 


Typewriting, Mechanics of Business 
Letters. A specially prepared unit of in- 
struction is used to teach students correct 
letter styles and to give them practice 
in typing mailable business letters. Cor- 
rect punctuation, capitalization, and word 
division are stressed along with set-up 
and appearance. 

Typewriting, Speed Development. Ac- 
curate typing speed is further developed. 
Students should have completed inter- 
mediate Typewriting or its equivalent be- 
fore enrolling in the class. 


Typewriting, Refresher-Review. Class 
time is devoted to brush-up work, reme- 
dial work, or the mastery of some par- 
ticular phase of typewriting. Help is 
given each student regardless of his level 
of typing ability. 


Typewriting, Railroad Telegraphy. Stu- 
dents preparing for jobs as railroad 
telegraphers are given special training 
in typing railroad forms, consists, and 
messages, and in building accurate typing 
speed to 35 words per minute. 


Advertising. A general course in the 
principles and procedures of advertising 
including a study of layout, illustration, 
copywriting, and medias. Particular at- 
tention is paid to retail store advertising. 





Women are taught to oper- 
ate the cash register, make change, bal- 
ance bank money, and keep records in an 
actual job situation in the school restau- 


Cashiering. 


rant. Related information covers sales 
tax reports, O.P.A. regulations, identifi- 
cation of counterfeit money, and payroll 
records. 


Christmas Retail Training. This short 
course prepares workers for employment 
in retail stores during the holiday season. 
Fundamentals of retail selling, store sys- 
tems, cashiering, wrapping, and inspection 
are included. Classes are set up in the 
high schools for junior and senior stu- 
dents. 


Cooperative Retail Training. Set up in 
cooperation with the high schools, this 
program allows qualified students to train 
part time in school and part time on a 
paid job. Related subjects are offered in 
the school and practical experience is 
acquired on the job. 


Credits and Collections. This. practical 
course in credit management gives in- 
struction in interviewing applicants, grant- 
ing credit, controlling accounts, and mak- 
ing collections. 


Dental and Medical Office Assistants. 
Women are prepared in this course for 
employment as_ receptionists, record 
keepers, and assistants. Instruction is on 
a practical basis and includes preliminary 
technical training. 


Hotel Training. Hotel maintenance, 
operation, and housekeeping are taught in 
this course. Instruction is planned for 
those who want to go into the hotel 
business, as well as for those interested in 
hotel employment. 


Human Relations Training. Human 
relations training is a short unit course 
for supervisors and executives in the 
retail field. Instruction is directed 
toward the part of the supervisors job 
that insures better employer-employee re- 
lations. Problems are analyzed and pre- 
scribed procedures are developed to aid 
the supervisor. 


Insurance, Property and Casualty. De- 
signed for experienced insurance person- 
nel, this 100-hour N.A.I..A course con- 
sists of these units: accident and health, 
agency management, automobile, — boiler 
and machinery, burglary and glass, fidelity 
and surety bonds, fire, inland marine, and 
public liability. 


Job Instructor Training. This short 
unit, “How to Teach an Employee,” pro- 
vides retail supervisors and executives 
with a practical plan for training workers. 


Speech for Salespeople. Designed to 
improve the speech of salespeople, this 
course gives special attention to voice 
control, delivery, use of English, and 
vocabulary building. 


Salesmanship, General. The funda- 
mentals of salesmanship as they apply to 
the selling of all kinds of merchandise 
and services are taught. The course is 
open to men and women who wish to 
prepare for careers in selling. 


Salesmanship, Retail. Instruction in 
personality development, retail salesman- 
ship, and other requirements for success 
is provided for men and women in train- 
ing for selling jobs in the retail stores. 


Salesmanship, Real Estate. This spe- 
cial course trains men and women for 
real estate selling. It covers all aspects 
of selling, regulations, and documents re- 
lated to real estate transfers. 
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EVIDENCE 


—of the trend toward THOMAS 
NATURAL SHORTHAND is seen in 
the growing list of schools that have 
adopted this modern system. Here are 
some of the leaders: 


Business Schools 
ewe Business College, Hagerstown, 


Spencer Business School, Schenectady, N.Y. 
Gregg College of Commerce, Phoenix, Arizona 
Northwestern School of Commerce, Lima, 0. 


The Fisher School, Boston & Somerville, 
Massachusetts 


Rutherford Business School, Dallas, Texas 
Lincoln School of Commerce, Lincoin, Neb. 


Kansas Clty College of Commerce, Kansas 
City, Missouri 


Barnes School of Commerce, Denver, Colo. 
Kinman Business University, Spokane, Wash. 


Behnke-Walker Business College, Portland, 
Oregon 

Caston Business College, Portland, Maine 
Business Institute of Milwaukee, Milwaukee, 


isconsin 
Brown’s Peoria School of Business, Peoria, 
Iinois 
Edward’s Business Institute, Sioux City, 


fowa 

Detroit Institute of Commerce, Detroit, 
Michigan 

American Business College, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 


High Schools 

Berkeley High School, Berkeley, California 

Hollywood Evening High School, Hollywood 
California 

Jefferson Evening High School, Los Angeles, 
California 

Commercial Evening High School, 
Haven, Connecticut 

Vocational Schools, Savannah, Augusta, 
Albany and Macon, Georgia 

ake Central School, Morrisville, 
ew 

Granite Falls High School, Granite Falls, 
Washington 

High School, Mineral Point, Wisconsin 

Roosevelt High School, Seattle, Washington 

South High School Salt Lake City, Utah 
West High School, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Council 
Bluffs, lowa 

South High School, Omaha, Nebraska 
Fort Atkinson Senior High School, Fort At- 
kinson, Wisconsin 


—and many others 
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See for Yourself Why 


THOMAS NATURAL SHORTHAND 


Helps You Cut the 
Shorthand Learning Load in HALF 


Today’s most enthusiasti 
¢ THOMAS boosters tell us th 
— were frankly skeptical. They simply wondered how teal 
8 ie — accomplish so much as ardent THOMAS 
were claiming for this modern ici 
changed to enthusiasm wh as ae el 
en the skepti is si 

test: They examined the system itself. ‘iaiiiiianie 


Moves is e for you to examine the THOMAS system. We 
epared a special teacher-training c . 

an easy, fascinating way for aaa e ae 

you to see for yourself why thi 

pape geet is so far ahead of any other neta 

lable. And there is no char igati 

We furnish the materi ia ig ated 
als. You work out a few i i 

exercises and tests to submit to us for eine. _! 


Pi started, simply send us your name, address, and school 
ction, together with a note to this effect: “I want your 


teacher-training course in THO 
M 
HAND.” Write us today. en ee 
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AT BUSINESS THINKS and SAYS 





SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING OFFICE SERVICE 


in the October issue certain sections of an address by D. M. Farish, 
Comptroller of the Northern Electric Company, before the Montreal 
Chapter of the National Office Management Association were presented. 
Here are some additional excerpts from this significant statement. Note 
that under the section heading on Need for On-the-Job Stenographic 
Training, Mr. Farish indicates a complete awareness that business can- 
not expect the school to do the entire job, and that business also has an 


important contribution to make. 


He calls the official responsible for 


such training a super-stenographer, but what the editor thinks he really 
means is a skilled trainer of new workers. 


interchange of Employees 


Iam a firm believer in the interchange 
of employees between sections or depart- 
ments which may be under the control of 
the office manager, or between the office 
manager's department and other depart- 
ments of the company. Every effort should 
be made to see that each employee is 
trained so that his abilities may be used to 
the best advantage. Also, careful consid- 
eration should be given so that each em- 
ployee will have as many opportunities of 
earning promotion as possible. The ad- 
vantage of transferring employees from 
one section to another within the same de- 
partment, or between departments, is that 
you will have more employees capable of 
doing different types of work, whereas if 
they are left in the same section or depart- 
ment too long they will become lackadais- 
ical and discouraged and their efficiency 
will be affected. 

The office manager should consider his 
department a training ground for employ- 
ees for transfer to other departments, 
where they can earn a promotion which 
might not be possible within their own de- 
partment, as naturally there can only be 
a limited number of promotions within a 
department. 


Review the Record 

In order to assist in seeing that em- 
ployees are being properly coached and 
trained for future promotions, and also to 
avoid retaining unsatisfactory employees, 
supervisors should carefully review, once a 
year and more frequently if possible, the 
progress which has been made by each em- 
ployee under their jurisdiction. You will 
find, particularly in a larger office, that ir- 
respective of the care with which employ- 
ees are selected, certain employees are 
either not capable of developing as expected 
or are in the wrong position. When such 
a case is discovered, it should be carefully 
analyzed to see if the situation can be im- 
proved or whether it would be advisable to 
place the employee on more suitable work. 
If it is decided that the employee is not 
up to the standard required by the com- 
pany, then you should immediately suggest 
that he look for other employment and if 
possible advise him what kind of work he 
should apply for. This may be considered 
somewhat cold-blooded but, in my opinion, 
from past experience, it generally proves 
not only beneficial to the company but to 
the employee. 

In the survey of employees, due consid- 


@ eration should be given to further general 


education from a business viewpoint, and 
where advisable an employee should be en- 
couraeed to take business training outside 
of the company by means of night classes 
or correspondence schools. Through force 
of circumstances many employees have not 
been abie to take the usual period of high 
schoo! «ducation. This can be overcome by 
night classes. In other cases it might be 
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advisable to recommend to an employee 
that he take one of the general accounting 
or cost accounting courses which are avail- 
able at the present time. If an employee is 
ambitious and wishes to progress in the 
business field, he cannot depend entirely on 
the company for his training. He must 
decide that he will have to sacrifice some of 
his spare time in study along the lines set 
out above or through the medium of study- 
ing suitable business books. Unfortunately 
today, and also even before the War, too 
many employees start a course. by night 
class or correspondence school and then be- 
come discouraged or lose interest due to 
the sacrifice of personal time necessary. 
This is unfortunate, and employees should 
be encouraged to finish any course they 
have started, as it will have material effect 
on their future. 


Methods, Routines and Forms 


One of the greatest dangers, once an or- 
ganization has been set up, is to consider 
that it will operate indefinitely in a satis- 
factory manner. In order to keep a de- 
partment or departments operating ef- 
ficiently and economically it is most essen- 
tial that a continuous review be made of 
the methods, routines and forms, as these 
may be satisfactory today but not tomor- 
row. A method, form or routine may be 
set up for a temporary purpose and the 
lack of continuous review will probably 
mean that such a temporary arrangement 
will continue indefinitely. 

In the continuous review of routines, 
particular care should be taken to see that 
the routine is as simple and as direct as 
possible. If forms are involved, see that 
they flow in a direct line in the same way 
as a manufacturing production line, so that 
every unnecessary operation and all back 
tracking are eliminated. This may mean 
at_ times certain re-organization of the 
office layout, but you will find that a care- 
ful review of the routines along these lines 
will in many cases cut down the time in- 
volved for a particular routine and will re- 
sult in a saving of paper and possibly em- 
ployees. Always be looking for improve- 
ments—never be satisfied that there is not 
an improvement just around the corner. 


Spoilage and Waste 


_ Spoilage and waste are, generally speak- 
ing, not given proper consideration in the 
majority of offices. A study of the spoil- 
age on invoices, for example, will usually 
prove a profitable one in almost any com- 
pany. I was rather interested to read, 
some time ago, some of the results of the 
request of the United States Government 
to a large number of companies in that 
country for the release of one typewriter 
out of every four to the Government. This 
particular firm reviewed the situation with 
the result that they were able to accede 
to the request of the Government. Before 


doing so, however, it was necessary to 
study carefully the work which had to be 
taken care of on their typewriters. In one 
case, by reducing the length of a form 
from 11” to 8%”, eleven miles of paper 
and nine miles of carbon were saved per 
annum in one set-up. In addition, they in- 
stituted the horizontal method of typing 
on the heading of their invoice instead of 
the zigzag method, resulting in a saving of 
from 8 per cent to 12 per cent in typing 
time. They also reduced tvping time 
through the use of codes, abbreviations, 
elimination of punctuation, etc. 

It is also suggested that periodically the 
contents of each desk be cleaned out and 
placed on the top of the desk and I venture 
to say that the surplus of stationery and 
office supplies which will be found will be 
astonishing. Cumulatively, it will probably 
keep the whole office going for some time 
without any further requests on the station- 
ery stockroom. Also remember the danger 
of waste through obsolescence if such sta- 
tionery is allowed to remain in the desks 
indefinitely. 

Statistical and Other Reports 

I seem to be preaching the “continuous 
review or survey.” I am sure you will be- 
lieve that I am a firm believer in such a 
procedure and consequently I recommend 
that the same policy be applied with regard 
to statistical and other reports. There is 
great danger where certain officials are 
what is called “hounds” for statistical or 
historical information and wish reports 
made up on almost anything. Frequently, 
such reports are continued long after their 
usefulness, if any, is finished and unless 
steps are taken to review the reports from 
time to time, considerable unnecessary ex- 
pense will be incurred. I am not going to 
attempt to distinguish between statistical 
and other reports, because the same review 
procedure anplies to both. 

Periodically, a visit should be made to 
each individual on the routing list to see 
what use is being made of the report so 
as to eliminate unnecessary copies as 
quickly as possible. Many statistical re- 
ports have to be prepared in chart forms; 
the same review procedure should be fol- 
lowed. 

It is also important that all reports be 
scheduled as to date of issue and that such 
schedules be rigidly adhered to, otherwise 
their value may be materially affected. 


Need for On-the-lob Stenographic 
Training 

Although many companies have made it 
their practice continually to review their 
office methods and routines, the importance 
of this work has vastly increased in recent 
years and consequently the set-up for han- 
dling this work demands serious review. 
With regard to large companies, if they 
have not already done so, I feel they should 
decide to broaden the field of review by 
establishing a planning department to func- 
tion as soon as conditions permit. 

I also strongly recommend, in the case 
of a large company, that on this staff 
there be a “suner-suner” stenographer, one 
who is not only a first-class stenographer 
but also has the ability to train and advise 
stenographers, typists and dictating machine 
operators with regard to the operation of 
their particular equipment, how to set up 
their work in the best form and, in the case 
of stenographers newly appointed to the 
position of secretary, to see that they 
clearly understand the most efficient man- 
ner in which to handle their secretarial 
duties. In addition, this employee should 
be responsible for seeing that any official 
provided with a dictating machine is prop- 
erly coached with regard to its efficient 
use. 
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Published This Year... 


Essentials of 


AMERICAN BUSINESS LAW 


A one-semester text that gives the student a clear under- 


standing and appreciation of the value of business law in 


the conduct of the home, social, and business affairs of 


which he is a part. 


By 


R. Robert Rosenberg, Ed.D., C.P.A. 


Essentials of American Business Law excites and holds the high school student’s interest in this im 
portant subject. It is no dull presentation of abstract principles of law to be studied mechanically; 


instead, Essentials of American Business Law: 


* Stresses everyday personal and social as well as busi- 
ness applications of law that are concrete and mean- 
ingful for the student. 


* Is based on a stimulating, thought-activating teaching 
plan. 


* Is written in simple style and non-technical language. 


UP-TO-DATE, REPRESENTATIVE COVERAGE. The con- 
tents of Essentials of American Business Law, a 1945 
publication, are right up to date. The chapter on current 
social legislation makes more real to the student the effects 
of law on everyone’s daily life. The topics treated in the 
book are included in modern representative courses of 
study. 


ACTIVATING TEACHING PLAN. The unique teaching plan 
on which this text is based induces active thinking and 
application by the student by offering practical problems 
for his analysis and solution, followed by the principles 
of law that apply to the problems—thus enabling him to 
check his decisions—and concluding with pertinent cases 
and problems for purposes of illustration and application. 


* Is illustrated throughout with special drawings that 
vividly depict legal situations, and with legal forms 
and business papers. 


* Avoids involved controversial issues that perplex 
the high school student. 


* Contains a motivating timed testing program. 


REVIEW AND TESTING PROGRAM. Each chapter con- 
tains one or more 40-minute drills consisting of four 
timed tests that may be used for determining needed 
remedial instruction or achivement. For analysis, discus- 
sion, and review, a full page of cases and problems similar 
to those commonly found in the courts follows the text 
matter in each section. 


COMPLETE TEACHER’S MANUAL. The Teacher’s Manual 
and Key for Essentials of American Business Law is re 
plete with helpful classroom aids for the instructor. It 
contains the answer to every question, case, and problem 
in the text, no matter where and in what manner presented. 
It indicates important principles in each section for 
emphasis and offers a suggested weekly time schedule for 
a one-semester course. 


Put life into your one-semester business law classes with Essentials of American Business Law. The 
book lists at $1.40. An optional workbook, American Business Law in Action, and a separate set of 
objective tests are also available. Write our nearest office for further information. For one-year courses 
ask about an enlarged text entitled American Business Law. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO e SANFRANCISCO e BOSTON @ DALLAS @ TORONTO e@ LONDON 
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Golden Jubilee 


st event on the program for the 
fiftieth anniversary meeting of the 
Nationa! Business Teachers Association 
js an informal reception by the Ohio 
Business Teachers Association on Thurs- 
day evening, December 27. The conven- 
tion is to be held in the Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, December 27, 28 
and 29, the general convention theme being 
“Fifty Years of Progress in Business 
Education.” 

President Ivan Mitchell will preside 
at the first general assembly on Friday 
morning, December 28. Dr. Hamden L. 
Forkner, Teachers College, Columbia 
University will deliver the address at 
this meeting. His subject will be “What 
Has Business Education Learned From 
The Past”? 

se in attendance at the convention 


N.B.T.A 
The fr 


under capable leadership, both interesting 
and inspiring: Secondary Schools Depart- 
ment, Chairman, Bernard F. Baker, Board 
of Education, Chicago, Illinois; College 
Department, Chairman, Leslie J. Whale, 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan; 
Private Schools Department, Chairman, 
S. B. Traisman, Business Institute, Mil- 
waukee , Wisconsin; Administrators’ 
Round Table, Chairman, W. S. Barnhart, 
Vice Principal, Emmerich Manual Train- 
ing High School, Indianapolis, Indiana; 
Secretarial Round Table, Chairman, Elsie 
Garlow, High School, Blairsville, Pennsyl- 
vania; Social-Business Round Table, 
Chairman, Gladys Bahr, Withrow High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio; Bookkeeping 
and Accounting Round Table, Chairman, 
H. G. Enterline, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana; Private School In- 
structors’ Round Table, Chairman, W. M. 
Oates, Nettleton Commercial College, 
Sioux Falls, S. Dakota; Distributive Ed- 
ucation Round Table, Chairman, Law- 
rence Thomson, Chief, Business Educa- 
tion Division, Lansing, Michigan; and 
Office Machine Round Table, Chairman, 
Bernice Hartmann, Oak Park and River 
Forest High School, Oak Park, Illinois. 
The round table discussion will be held 
on Friday and Saturday. 

The convention will close on Saturday 
evening, December 29, with the annual 
banquet and dance. The banquet speaker 
will be Frank D. Slutz of Dayton, Ohio. 

The speakers on the program for the 
Saturday morning general assembly are 
Felix N. Pitt, Superintendent of the Arch- 
diocese of Louisville, Kentucky, and P. H. 
Noland, president of B. F. Avery and Sons 
Company, Louisville, Kentucky. Mr. Nol- 
and will represent the National Association 
of Manufacturers, 

Hotel reservations should be made in 
advance directly with Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Teachers College, Columbia 
University Luncheon 


Teachers College, Columbia University 

ld a luncheon meeting in conjunc- 

tion with the Southern Business Education 

Convention in Lexington, Kentucky. The 

uncheon was held on Friday, Novem- 
at 12:30 p.m, in the Phoenix 
-€xington, 
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Other Meetings During 
N.B.T.A. Convention 


As has been the custom for many 
years, various groups allied or cooper- 
ating with the National Business Teach- 
ers Association have scheduled meet- 
ings, banquets and other activities at the 
time of the association’s convention at 
the Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, 
December 27, 28 and 29. Among the 
meetings arranged thus far are: 


Delta Pi Epsilon National Council 
banquet for members and guests is 
scheduled for 6:30 p.m., December 28. 
It will be held in Parlors A, B, C and D 
of the Netherland Plaza Hotel. Tickets 
may be obtained at the registration 
booth. The price is $2.50, plus tax. 

oa 


A notice about the annual convention 
of the National Association of Accred- 
ited Commercial Schools appears else- 
where on this page. 

e 


Miss Ruth L. Roberts, national presi- 
dent of Pi Omega Pi, has announced 
that there will be no delegate conven- 
tion and business session this year, but 
there will be a dinner meeting in Cin- 
cinnati on Friday night, December 28, 
for all members who are attending the 
N.B.T.A. convention. Plans for the 
dinner and program are in charge of na- 
tional vice-president Raymond R. White 
of the University of Oklahoma and these 
plans will be available at the time of the 
convention. The dinner meeting will be 
held at the Netherland Plaza Hotel. 

e , 


Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity will hold a luncheon meeting on 
Friday, December 28, at 12:30 p.m. in 
the Netherland Plaza Hotel. All former 
and present students of Teachers Col- 


lege are invited. 
. 


Other organizations planning to hold 
meetings, luncheons, banquets, or break- 
fast meetings should write to Robert Finch, 
Supervisor of Commercial Education in the 
Cincinnati public schools, who is chair- 
man of the local committee. 

e 


NAACS Meetings 


The annual convention of the National 
Association of Accredited Commercial 
Schools will be held in conjunction with 
the convention of the National Business 
Teachers Association at the Netherland 
Plaza Hotel in Cincinnati, Ohio, on Decem- 
ber 27, 28 and 29. The special activities of 
the NAACS convention will include two 
sessions to be addressed by outstanding 
leaders in business education, one meeting 
at 10:00 am. on December 27, and the 
other at 2:00 p.m. on the same day. There 
will be a fellowship luncheon for members 
and friends of the association at noon on 
December 27 and the annual banquet will 
be held on the evening of December 28. 

The National Association of Accredited 
Commercial Schools will hold a special 
meeting at the Statler Hotel in St. Louis, 
Missouri, on Friday, November 23, at 
10:00 a.m. This meeting will be held in 
conjunction with the annual meeting of the 
National Council of Business Schools. 


Southern Asscciation Convention 


As this issue goes to press final plans 
are being made for the annual convention 
of the Southern Business Education As- 
sociation, to be held at the Phoenix 
Hotel, Lexington, Kentucky, November 
22, 23 and 24. The theme of the con- 
vention is “Peacetime Business Education 
in the South.” 

First vice-president L. C. Harwell, R. E. 
Lee High School, Jacksonville, Florida, 
will preside over the Fellowship Dinner 
on Thursday evening, at which session 
W. Harmon Wilson, South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, is 
scheduled to be the main speaker. His 
subject is 
Here ?” 

President George M. Joyce, Woman’s 
College, University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, will preside at the Friday 
morning meeting. Second vice-president 
Herbert Squires, of Greenleaf School of 
Business, Atlanta, Georgia, will introduce 
the speakers. Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, and Dr. Lawrence, The 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, are 
the speakers for this meeting. 

Special programs have been arranged 
for the Public Schools, College and Uni- 
versity, Junior College and Private Busi- 
ness Schools Divisions for Friday after- 
noon, November 23. 

Dr. Harold Gilbreth, Department of 
Business Education, Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, South Carolina, is to be toast- 
master at the Friday evening banquet, 
over which president Joyce will preside. 
Dr. Eyster is to be the banquet speaker, 
and will have as his subject, “Peacetime 
Frontiers of Business Education.” 

Saturday morning will be devoted to 
panel discussions on the following sub- 
jects: Secretarial, Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting, and Distributive Education. 

A report of the convention will appear 
in a later issue of this magazine. 


“Where Do We Go From 














New England Business 
College Teachers Meet 


The annual meeting of the New Eng- 
land Business College Teachers Associa- 
tion was held in Boston on October 19. 
The speakers at the morning session were 
Wallace B. Bowman, head of the com- 
mercial department in the Albert Leonard 
High School, New Rochelle, and Robert 
E. Slaughter, of The Gregg Publishing 
Company, New York. 

The afternoon panel in bookkeeping 
was a demonstration and talk by Thomas 
F. Ellis, Jr., special representative of the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company. 
His subject was “Growth of Accounting 
Control by Aid of Machines.” A discus- 
sion period followed the demonstration 
and talk. At the secretarial panel there 
was a showing of the two films Taking 
Dictation and Transcribing and The 
Champions Write. 

The new officers of the Association are 
President, Madeline T. Smalley, The F. 
G. Allen School, Fall River, Massa- 
chusetts; vice-president, Edward T. Shee- 
han, The McIntosh School, Lawrence, 
Massachusetts ; secretary-treasurer, Gwen- 
dolyn Jones, The McIntosh School, Dover, 
New Hampshire. 
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RECENT CHANGES 








Edith C. Andrew, a former teacher in 
Allerton, Boone and Madrid, Iowa, is 
now teaching in the Lincoln Park (Mich- 
igan) High School. Miss Andrew re- 
ceived her A.B. degree from Simpson 
College, Indianola, Iowa, and at the 
present time is working toward her Mas- 
ter’s degree at the Colorado State Col- 
lege of Education, Greeley. 


Margarite Appel, formerly a teacher 
of typewriting and storekeeping labora- 
tory in the Naval Training School at 
Indiana University, has been appointed 
an instructor in secretarial studies at 
Ohio University, Athens. Miss Appel 
taught at Hazelton, Kansas, and Besse- 
mer, Michigan, before going to Indiana 
University, where her work for the past 
year included critic teaching in the Uni- 
versity School and counseling for the 
Junior Division. 


June E. Ayers is associated with The 
George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., this semester as an as- 
sistant in the Department of Secretarial 
Studies. Miss Ayers is a graduate of 
The George Washington University and 
is a personnel assistant with the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System. 


Dr. Anson B. Barber has been re- 
leased from the United States Naval Re- 
serve, in which he served with the rank 
of lieutenant, to accept an appointment 
to the staff of the business training sub-di- 
vision of the Vocational Rehabilitation 
and Education Service, Veterans Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. He 
has been attached to the Standards and 
Curriculum Division, Training, Bureau 
of Naval Personnel, Washington, D. C. 
Dr. Barber was professor of business 
education and head of the department at 
Madison College, Harrisonburg, Vir- 
ginia, before beginning his service in the 
United States Navy. 


Robert E. Barron has resigned his po- 
sition as head of the Merchandising De- 
partment of Russell Sage College and 
has accepted a position as a Business 
Advisor for the New York State De- 
partment of Commerce in Albany. While 
in Troy Mr. Barron was associated with 
Cluett, Peabody & Company as super- 
visor of work simplification. 


Ruth Baughman has returned to her 
teaching position in Kouts High School, 
Kouts, Indiana, after spending a year 
at Indiana University as a graduate as- 
sistant. Miss Baughman received her 
Master’s degree from Indiana University 
in August. 


Donald K. Beckley, recently dis- 
charged from the Army Air Forces, has 
returned to the Rochester Institute of 
Technology, Rochester, New York, from 
which he has been on leave of absence 
for the past three years. Mr. Beckley’s 
work is in the field of research in retail 
education. He has been a frequent con- 
tributor to THE JoURNAL OF BUSINESS 
EDUCATION. 
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General Motors Institute, Flint, Mich- 
igan, has announced the appointment of 
Harold M. Benson as chairman of the 
Economics and Business Department. 
The appointment is part of an expansion 
of the facilities of the school, to which 
about a thousand students will return 
from military service. Mr. Benson has 
been assistant professor of business edu- 
cation and accounting at Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Ohio, where he supervised 
the code typing training at the Naval 
Training School. 


Helen Birmingham, a teacher in the 
Grand Ledge High School, Grand 
Ledge, Michigan, for the past seven 
years, is now an instructor in the Com- 
merce Department at the J. W. Sexton 
High School, Lansing, Michigan. She 
received her B.S. degree from Western 
Michigan College of Education, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, and her M.A. degree 
from Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, New York. 


Milton A. Browning is now State 
Director of Distributive and Business 
Education for Texas. Before his ap- 
pointment to this position he was State 
Supervisor for Distributive Education, 
attached to the State Division of Trades 
and Industry. 


Lois Cross, a former teacher at 
Queens College, Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina, has accepted a teaching position at 
Missouri Valley College, Marshall, Mis- 
souri. 


Thelma De Forest has resigned her 
position at Fort Hays State Teachers 
College, Fort Hays, Kansas, and has 
accepted an appointment as director of 
Students’ Residence, New York Univer- 
sity, where she will continue to work 
on her doctorate. 


Opal H. DeLancey, a former teacher 
in Fort Wayne, Bloomington, and 
Auburn, Indiana, public and _ private 
schools, has been appointed assistant 
professor of business at Evansville Col- 
lege, Evansville, Indiana. 


Dr. Francis R. Geigle has resigned 
as head of the Department of Business 
Education at State Teachers College, 
Montclair, New Jersey, to accept a posi- 
tion as assistant vice-president of the 
First National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, of Montclair, New Jersey. Horace 
J. Sheppard has been made acting head 
of the department. 


Angela Geselbracht is now on the 
faculty of Maine Township High School, 
Park Ridge, Illinois, having resigned her 
teaching position at York Community 
High School, Elmhurst, Illinois. 


Dr. J. Marshall Hanna has been re- 
leased to inactive duty by the United 
States Navy and has returned to his 
former position as head of the business 
education department at Western Michi- 
gan College, Kalamazoo, Michigan. Dr. 
Hanna had been stationed at De Pauw 
University, Greencastle, Indiana, as 
Commanding Officer of the Navy V-12 
Unit, with the rank of lieutenant. Dr. 


Hanna was assistant professor 
ness education at Mary Wa 
College, Fredericksburg, Virg 
fore going to Western Michigan 
He received his Doctor’s degi 
New York University. 
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The new head of the departinent ¢ 
business administration of Mac Murry 
College for Women, Jacksonville, Ili; 
nois, is Robert L. Hitch, former dew 
of William Woods College, Fulton, Mis 
souri. Mr. Hitch is a graduate of Kar 
sas State Teachers College, Pitisburgh 
Kansas, and obtained his Master’s de 
gree from Colorado State College oj 
Education, Greeley, Colorado. 


Mrs. Lucile Young Hummel is noy 
assistant professor of business  subjecy 
at the University of Tulsa, Tulsa, Okls 
homa, having resigned her teaching pos: 
tion at Indiana University. 


The supervisor of the Special Dati 
Compilation Unit at the Naval Aviatior 
Supply Office, Philadelphia, Pennsy: 
vania, is Robert Miner, who recent 
returned from Honolulu, Hawaii, wher 
he was instructor of bookkeeping ani 
business mathematics at the Phillip 
Commercial School. Before going t0 
Honolulu Mr. Miner was an instructor 
in the Army Air Forces Supply Schod 
at Middletown Air Technical Servic 
Command, Olmsted Field, Middle 
town, Pennsylvania. He is a graduatt 
of State Teachers College, Bloomsburg 
Pennsylvania. 


Dr. Thomas L. Nelson has been a 
pointed superintendent of schools 
Berkeley, California, having resigned his 
position as district superintendent ¢ 
schools at Bakersfield, California. Dr. 
Nelson is a former commercial teachef 
in the high school at Alameda, 
ifornia, He received his Doctor’s degrt 
from the University of California, Berk 
ley, California. 


Dr. Thomas L. Norton is the nef 
dean of the New York City Coleg 
School of Business and Civic Adminis 
tration, replacing Dr. Herbert Ruckes 
acting dean, who has returned to th 
chairmanship of the biology department 
Dr. Norton is a former regional chat 
man of the National War Labor Bout 
for New York and northern New Jerse! 


Perle Marie Parvis has been eras 
a leave of absence from Hammond, 
ana, High School, and will teach shot 
hand in the Honolulu Business Colleg 
for one year. 
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j¢ R. Roberts, who had been in 
the commercial department 
Park High School, Tacoma, 
yn, for the past two years, is 
‘iated with the Madigan Con- 
Hospital at Fort Lewis, where 
ising, counseling, and instruct- 
‘ie Organization and Operation 
Business. 


. Rowe, for the past three years 

r of the faculty of Adelphi 
Garden City, Long Island, has 
le assistant professor of com- 
education at Boston University. 
e has met all the requirements 
d. D. degree at Teachers Col- 
umbia University, with the ex- 
his dissertation. He served 
ssistant to Dr. Hamden L. Fork- 
le studying at Teachers Colao. | 


Marsdon A. Sherman, head of the De- 
partment of Business and_ Secretarial 
Science at the College of William and 
Mary, lias been appointed 
state clerical and stenographic positions 
in the Commonwealth of Virginia. He 
taught in the Department of Business 
Education of New Mexico Highlands 
University, Las Vegas, last summer. 


Frances E. Smith resigned her posi- 
tion as teacher of shorthand in the Sun- 
bury (Pennsylvania) High School to ac- 
cept a position as teacher of typing and 
business survey in the William Penn 
High School, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


analyst of | 


GENERAL CLERICAL PROCEDURES 


George I. Strain is now on the faculty | 


of Valley Forge Military Academy, 
Wayne, Pennsylvania, having resigned 
his teaching position at St. Joseph’s 
House High School, Philadelphia. 


Arthur L. Walker has been appointed 
State Supervisor of Office Training for 
Virginia. For the past two years he has 
been chairman 
Business Education at Western Michi- 
gan College, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


George Thomas Walker is now 
Director of Counseling for Men at 
Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. He has resigned his 
position of state supervisor of business 
education in the State Department of 
Education, from which he has been on 
leave for two years. At the same time 
he resigned from the position at the New 
Orleans Port of Embarkation as chief 
of the civilian training and employee re- 


PROMOTE STUDENT INTEREST WITH 


TYPING AWARD PINS 


-pemapgnead BY TEACHERS EVERYWHERE 


30 words per minute—silver, each 

40 Wort's per minute—silver, each... 

45 words per minute—silver, each ... " 
50 Worsis per minute—gold plate, each .... 
60 words per minute—gold plate, each .... 
70 words per minute—gold plate, each .... 
80 words per minute—gold plate, each .... 
90 Words per minute—gold plate, each 





NOVE!BER, 





Any Quantity Prices Include Taxes 


COMMERCIAL AWARD PIN COMPANY 


608350 Deorborn St., Chicago 5, Illinois 
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lations sections. While at Louisiana 
State University he will complete his 
work for a Ph.D. degree in the College 
of Commerce. 


A. J. Watts has been appointed super- 
visor of business education for the 
Wilkes-Barre (Pennsylvania) Public 
Schools, succeeding T. E. Bradley, who 
was appointed assistant principal of 
Coughlin High School. Mr. Watts 
received his B.S. degree from Susque- 
hanna University, Selinsgrove, Pennsyl- 
vania, and has taught in the Wilkes- 
Barre City Schools for twenty years. 


Raymond R. White, who went to the 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, as 
assistant professor of secretarial science 
in 1941 has been advanaced to the rank 
of associate professor of secretarial sci- 
ence. Mr. White is vice-president of Pi 
Omega Pi, and is past president of the 
Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Fed- 
eration. 


E. E. Winters, of Grand Rapids Junior 
College, Grand Rapids, Michigan, has 
been appointed to the faculty of Aquinas 
College, Grand Rapids, Michigan, where 
he will teach accounting and secretarial 
subjects. 
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To Meet a Growing Need: 





By John G. Kirk, George E. Mumford, and Mark H. Quay 







Here is the text that fills a need long recognized by business 
educators and employers alike. It is the text that provides practical 
training to fit commercial students for the kind of jobs the vast 







majority of them will step into when they leave the classroom. 





Useful for ALL Commercial Students 


GENERAL CLERICAL PROCEDURES teaches the student how 
business is organized and how it functions. Thus it provides invalu- 
able training for ALL commercial students, for it improves their 





chances of obtaining an office position and strengthens their ability 


to succeed. 


Send 

for 

Full 
Information 
About 

This Important 
New Book 


PRENTICE-HALL, 


70 Fifth Avenue 





















INC. 
New York, N.Y. 

















What every business man wants: 


accuracy...aeccuracy..-QCCura Cy 


When you teach Dewey, you give 
your students an accurate working 
tool for business use—more simply 
as well as more surely read. To the 
employer, that means simply putting 


the emphasis where it belongs—on 


more rapid production of more ac- 


curate letters and other transcripts. 


WRITE FOR FREE COPY 


“A First Lesson in Dewey Script Shorthand” 






Alnplen. ond: mors acura 


DEWEY SHORTHAND CORPORATION 1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N Y 








“The most 
useful 
— ; book 
a) ©) | in the 
, a tl business 
school 
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WEBSTER'S 
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THE NEW MERRIAM - WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic: information on every subject, at 
your finger tips. 

Up to date: twenty-five years newer than any 
comparable dictionary; 122,000 more entries. 
Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s New 
International Dictionary lessens the need for 
investment in supplementary reference books. 


Free Booklet: to business school teachers who request 
it, “The New Merriam-Webster; What it will do for you.” 


G. & ©. Merriam., >->.77 Springfield, Mass. 














THE EXHIBIT 
AT CINCINNATI 
N. B. T. A. CONVENTION 


Netherland Plaza Hotel 
December 27, 28 and 29 


The educational exhibit of textbooks, modern 
office appliances and school supplies will be an 
important feature of the Cincinnati convention. 
Here the commercial teacher can get first hand 
knowledge of modern instructional materials, 
equipment and supplies, all assembled at one point. 


It is an educational service of great value. 


Plan your time at the N.B.T.A. Convention for 4 
thorough inspection of the Exhibit. 
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INNMIINNN 


Each year the National Association of 
Business Teacher-Training Institutions 
publishes a list of research studies in 
business education completed or in process 
during the year. In most cases they are 
Masters’ theses and Doctors’ disserta- 
tions, but other pieces of research are 
also listed. 


Lelah Brownfield, Alabama _ College, 
Montevallo, Alabama, Research Director 
of the National Association of Business 


Teacher-Training Institutions, is request- 
ing those in charge of studies completed 
or in process in business and business edu- 
cation during the year 1945 to send the 
list for their institutions to her by 
January 15, 1946. The list will be pub- 
lished early in 1946. 


Committee Plans Teaching of 
Economics in Los Angeles 


A committee has recently been appointed 
in Los Angeles to work out a program 
for the study of economics. Dr. Jessie 
Graham has been appointed a member of 
this committee and local business men 
are participating with genuine interest. 

It has been pointed out that teachers 
admit they do not have the answer to the 
problem of teaching basic economics, and 
that they welcome such opportunities to 
discuss the problem with business men. 
The school authorities in Los Angeles 
feel that economics should be woven into 
the entire school life of every pupil. 
These meetings are sponsored by the 
Manufacturing and Industries Committee 
of the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce and by the local Education-Indus- 
try Cooperation Committee. 


General Clerical Aptitude Test 


A new clerical aptitude test is now 
available. The Acorn Publishing Com- 
pany, of Rockville Centre, N. Y., has just 
published an eight-page clerical aptitude 
test with a four-page manual of instruc- 
tions. The reliability of the test is unusu- 
ally high and norms for various grade 
levels are also given. The test seems to 
have a fairly high degree of validity in 
terms of typical clerical processes. Any 
judgment about the validity of a test of 
this type is necessarily highly subjective. 
It is important, therefore, that teachers 
make their own judgments as to the 
validity of the test in determining job 
aptitude for clerical work on the basis of 
this test. 


American Institute of Filing 
Moves to New York City 


Miss N. Mae Sawyer, 
American Institute of Filing, recently 
announced that the offices of the Insti- 
tute have been moved from Buffalo to 
the 16th floor, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, New York. The American In- 


Director of the 


stitute of Filing is owned and managed 
y the Library Bureau Division of Rem- 
ington Rand. 
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Alpha lota Observes 
Founder’s Day 


Chapters throughout the United States 
and Canada celebrated the Twentieth An- 
niversary of the founding of Alpha Iota 
on October 21. 

The observance of Founder’s Day has 
become an Alpha lota tradition with most 
chapters holding dinners or teas. This 
year’s Founder’s Day celebrations were 
outstanding. Mrs. Elsie M. Fenton, 
founder of Alpha Iota, was the guest of 
honor of the Des Moines active and 
alumnae chapters at a dinner on Sunday 
afternoon, October 21. 

Alpha Iota was founded at the Amer- 
ican Institute of Business, Des Moines, 
Iowa, on October 21, 1925. After func- 
tioning as a local group for several years, 
in 1930° and 


it was incorporated early 
during that year twenty-eight chapters 
were organized. The first alumnae 


chapter was formed by members of Nu 
Chapter, Galesburg, Illinois, in 1930. In 
1635 the first Canadian chapter was in- 
stalled at the Angus School of Commerce 
in Winnipeg. 


New York State Tabulation Instructions 


The Bureau of Business Education of 
the State Education Department, Albany, 
New York, has just published Bulletin 
No. 55A, Suggestions for Improving 
Instruction in Simple Tabulation. 

This is an unusually clear and_ well 
thought through statement of the problem 
It was prepared by John E. Whitcraft, 
Supervisor of Business Education, under 
the general direction of Clinton A. Reed, 
Chief of the Bureau of Business Edu- 
cation. 

Far too much emphasis has been given 
to mere speed and accuracy in routine 
typing, by no means the most. common ac- 
tivity of business teachers. Almost all 
typing and many clerical jobs require a 
considerable amount of tabulation. There- 
fore, bulletins of this type which encour- 
age teachers to emphasize skill in tabula- 
tion are especially desirable and should 
result in improved job training. 


Informative Labels—a Postwar Reality 


In a forum on informative labeling, 
Charles W. Rice, Jr., American Viscose 
Corporation, indicated that given sufficient 
public demand, informative labeling will 
become a routine process. Mr. Rice 
pointed out that manufacturers spend 
much time and money getting the neces- 
sary information and preparing the labels 

“in one year alone it cost (American 
Viscose) $80,000 to make these various 
tags and labels.” However, according to 
Mr. Rice, “the consumer is the boss, and 
if these labels are really wanted, we'll sup- 
ply them regardless.” 

Alfred D. Egendorf, Director of Mer- 
chandise Research, Lit Brothers, was of 
the opinion that informative labels :woukd 
have great value for the retailer. He 
warned that such labels should be factual 
and not technical. 





Colorado Stimulates Interest of 
Administrators in Business Education 


A simple yet effective method for 
acquainting administrators with the prob- 
lems of business education was recently 
carried out by Dr. A. O. Colvin at the 
State College of Education, Greeley, Colo- 
rado. Ten superintendents of schools 
and their heads of ‘commercial depart- 
ments were invited to an administrators- 
teachers conferéride on business education. 
The major problems of individual heads 
of departments were discussed and with 
little or no urging the administrators 
quickly participated. Thus as the differ- 
ent situations were brought up ter school 
heads were made more clearly -aware of 
how they could help improve business 
education than any one ot the heads of 
departments possibly could have by him- 
self 

Here is one sound method by -which the 
business education departments in state 
teachers colleges can help solve some of 
the problems of local teachers of business. 
; e 


Additions to Veterans 
Administration Staff 


Anson Barber, C. Guy Brown, John C. 
Crouse, Guy Daniels and Richard G. 
Hallisy have been apointed to positions 
in the Business Training Subdivision of 
the central office of the Veterans Admin- 
istration in Washington. Dr. Barber was 
recently released from the Navy. Mr. 
Brown, Mr. Crouse and Mr. Daniels have 
been released from the Army. Dr. Bar- 
ber, Mr. Brown and Mr. Daniels are 
Training Supervisors; Mr. Crouse and 
Mr. Hallisy are Assistant Supervisors. 

Carl. W. Hanson has been released 
from the Army and has taken a position 
in the central office. 


Coops Expand in Europe 


. Sweden, a neutral country;.saw the birth 
of more than 500 new. cooperative stores 
in 1944. This was the record increase dur- 
ing the war years. otal of cooperative 
stores in Sweden is now 6,500. Méember- 
ship is 2,400,000 or about 35 per cent of 
the population. Employees number 35,000. 
Total business of the retail cooperatives in 
1944 was $225,00@,000. Present turnover 
represents about 15 percent of total Swed- 
ish retail trade. 

On the other hand, in Italy—ravaged by 
war—15,000 cooperatives comprising 3,200,- 
000 members have recently been organized. 
It is said that ‘thesé “self-help: organiza- 
tions” are:Aound to become a decisive fac- 
tor in, the etna sai program. 


‘ 


Product, babeling Required in Russia 


In an avowed effort to “improve the 

quality of goods of wide consumption” the 
Soviet Council of People’s Commissars has 
decreed that, “proper” package labeling be 
employed. .*” - 
_ Enterprises are forbidden to turn out 
goods without properly labeling or mark- 
ing them. Production must be carried on 
according to specifications and under tech- 
nical conditions, determined by special com- 
missions. Food, cosmetics, cooking uten- 
sils and other commodities that may affect 
consumer health must meet certain speci- 
fications and pass sanitary inspection. 
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McGraw-Hill Books 


of unusual interest 


Monro’s 
A WORKBOOK COURSE IN 
BUSINESS ENGLISH 


This new workbook contains the material for 
a complete course in the grammatical essentials 
of business English. It is so organized as to 
promote effective study habits and the carry- 
over of grammatical skills into business and 
private life. For each major topic there is a 
preliminary survey to establish need, a study 
exercise to fix what is correct, an application 
exercise, and accomplishment test for section. 
Rules appear on unperforated pages, leaving 
in the workbook a refresher core. In press. 


Robinson’s 
BUSINESS ORGANIZATION 
AND PRACTICE 


557 pages, 5% x 8%, 144 illustrations. $2.75 


“Mr. Robinson's book sets, in our opinion, a new 
high standard for books of this nature. He has 
assembled a vast array of factual material and 
woven it into a well integrated and well planned 
treatise on business organization and manage- 
ment... As a textbook we think this volume is 
superb.” American Business 


A TEACHER’S MANUAL TO 
ACCOMPANY BUSINESS 
ORGANIZATION AND PRACTICE 


This is a complete teacher's manual and key to 
accompany the text. Besides valuable sugges- 
tions on teaching the course, it contains answers 
to the 901 questions and 177 problems in the 
text. In press. 


Hutchinson’s 
STANDARD HANDBOOK FOR 
SECRETARIES 


Fourth edition. 616 pages, 6 x 9. $3.00 


On the desks of over 43,000 efficient secretaries 
.-. in the classes of scores of colleges and busi- 
ness schools—this handbook, often referred to 
as “the secretarial student's one-volume library” 
—has won the enthusiastic endorsement of 
teachers everywhere, It has proved an invalu- 
able aid to students in their courses and a con- 
stantly helpful source of dependable informa- 
tion in their later work, covering all questions 
of secretarial practice, including the production 
of stenographic and typing work. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 





SPECIAL TYPING. 
BOOKS 


Each of these books may be 
used for special courses or 
for selective drills. 


* 
ADVANCED SPEED TYPING 


(80-page, paper bound) 
By Fred Tidwell 


* 
BASIC TYPEWRITING DRILLS 


(62-page, paper bound) 


By S. J. Wanous 
* 
STATISTICAL TYPING 


(5l-page, paper bound) 
By S. J. Wanous 


* 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 











You are Invited= 


You may already be familiar with Steno- 
typy—or you may not. In either case, you'll 
be a welcome visitor at our exhibit booth 
during the N.B.T.A. Convention at Cin- 
cinnati. 


The steadily increasing growth of this mod- 
ern method of recording speech means not 
only an enlarged demand for competent 
Stenotypists, but opens up opportunities for 
Stenotype instruction and competent Steno- 
type instructors as well. It will be well worth 
your while, therefore, to get the latest facts 
in connection with such opportunities. We 
look forward to meeting school friends, old 
and new—and we hope to have the pleasure 
of personally greeting you. 


The Stenotype Company 
417 South Dearborn St., Chicago 


STENOTYPY—the original and proved 
machine and system 
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HOW TO USE DUPLICATING MA- 
CHINES, by E. W. Alexander, New 
York: The Gregg Publishing Company, 
63 pp, 60c. 


‘4 wide use of duplicating appliances 
and a universal desire on the part of 
oy supervisors and managers to im- 
prove the quality of production has earned 

a place of dignity for duplicating work 
in the field of office coccupations. Thus 
the use of the stencil duplicator and the 
hectograph, duties long considered on the 
ofice-boy level of accomplishment, are 
now included under the heading “Dupli- 
cating- lachine Operator, I and II (Cler- 
ical)” in the Dictionar y of Occupational 
Titles, Part 1, “Definition of Titles’ (U 
S. Government Printing Office, 1939). 

There are two important implications 
for those responsible for training pros- 
pective office workers: 

The ability to operate the more com- 
monly used duplicating appliances is a 
definite asset for large numbers of office 
employees, 

2. Otfice-practice and _— office-machines 
courses are materially enriched with the 
more or less formal inclusion of interest- 
ing practice designed to acquaint office 
workers with the possibilities of dupli- 
cating in facilitating the day’s work. The 
concern here is for a knowledge of appli- 
cations rather than mechanical operation. 

This text provides a series of graded 
assignments to be completed on the stencil 
duplicator and the hectograph. The as- 
signments cover the desired range of 
skills required to provide the minimum 
essentials. All assignments may be pro- 
duced on available appliances irrespective 
ot type or manufacturer. Jecause busy 
teachers require instructional material 
that permits individual progression with 
a minimum of supervision on their part, 
the assignments include instructions for 
planning copy, for preparing the stencil 
or master copy, and for running a speci- 
fied number of usable copies. 


STORE ACTIVITY MANUAL, by Murray 
Banks, New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 223 pp., $1.00. 


This activity manual is an outgrowth 
of several years of experience in coordi- 
nating cooperative programs of distribu- 
tive education under the Federal George- 
Deen Act. 

The manual developed as a result of a 
Pressing need for a more organized 
method of coordinating the school and 
store work of trainees in a cooperative 
program. It is designed to aid the trainee 
to secure a well-rounded experience in his 
store work, and to assist the instructor 
'0 coordinate the work-school program 
more effectively. The manual is organized 
'o cover all the important phases of store 
a and retail practice wholly on an 
activity basis and therefore supplements 
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but does not replace subject matter cov- 
ered in the classroom. 

It is desirable that the trainee in a 
cooperative business training program 
shall become thoroughly acquainted with 
the organization in which he is getting his 
extremely valuable part-time occupational 
experience. But it is too much to expect 
that such acquaintanceship will be ac- 
quired by the average student without 
having his attention focused on this aspect 
of his training program. Furthermore, if 
interest in this matter is to be maintained, 
a definite and workable plan for dealing 
with it must be available to both the 
instructor and trainee. This manual has 
been developed with that need in mind 
and is offered with confidence that it 
will greatly facilitate this part of the 
instructor’s work. 

An important outcome of the activity 
which this manual makes possible is the 
development of the habit of inquiring 
into matters about which every store 
worker should be informed; a_ habit 
which may be expected to carry over into 
full-time employment to the very great 
advantage of both the worker and the 
employer. Planned learning is sure to be 
more permanent than is that which is 
picked up vicariously through ordinary 
experience. 

This manual may be used in various 
ways. By special arrangement with the 
cooperating employer it could be made 
the basis of a unit of instruction to be 
completed before actual part-time work 
is undertaken by the student. On the 
other hand, store activities may be studied 
systematically with a manual such as this 
used for the permanent recording of 
observed facts and acquired knowledge 
about the store’s organization, depart- 
mental functions, fundamental _ policies, 
operational practices, and occupational 
requirements. 

a’ 


TRAINING RESTAURANT SALES PER- 
SONNEL, bv Ruth M. Lusby, Office of 
Education Business Education Bulletin 
Series No. 15, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C. 274 pp. 35c. 


This bulletin is a teacher’s manual for 
use in vocational training for restaurant 
sales personnel. It was prepared through 
the cooperation of the National Restau- 
rant Association and reviewed by a com- 
mittee composed of representatives of this 
association and the state and local dis- 
tributive education staffs who are familiar 
with restaurant training. The bulletin 
deals with the general facts about the 
restaurant business, the sales problem, 
work of table service sales personnel, the 
work of special salespersons, opportunities 
for restaurant sales personnel, knowledge 
about the preparation of food, and related 
topics. This type of publication should 
help promote training in this particular 
area where so little has been done and 
where, as the public so well knows, so 
much needs to be done, 


THE MODERN AMERICAN CONSUMER, 
HIS PROBLEMS AND HIS OPPOR- 
TUNITIES. Consumer Education Study. 
Washington, D. C. The National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals, 
67 pp. 25c. 


This bulletin is Unit No. 1 of the series 
of documents being published as a result 
of the extensive education study sponsored 
by the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals and financed by the 
Better Business Bureau. It is written 
very simply, the illustrative materials are 
intriguing, and the materials accurate. 
This bulletin is an introductory unit for 
teacher and pupil planning in consumer 
education. It therefore gives numerous 
references for the teacher and teaching 
aids. Other bulletins that are available 
at the same time and at the same price 
at present are Learning to Use Advertis- 
ing, Time on Your Hands, and Inve sting 
in Yourself. Other bulletins that are 
planned. are Economic Choices for Amer- 
ica, Using Standards and Labels, and nine 
other student bulletins still being pro- 
duced. In addition, a series of reports 
on the relation of consumer education to 
the various subject matter fields, includ- 
ing business education, are now being pro- 
duced. Considerable funds and much 
effort have been devoted to this study 
and those who are interested in consumer 
education are delighted to be receiving the 
fruits of this endeavor. 


THE PRACTICABILITY OF EMPHASIZ- 
ING SPEED BEFORE ACCURACY IN 
ELEMENTARY TYPING, by Viola Du 
Frain, Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 74 pp. $1.00. (The Journal of 
Business of the University of Chicago, 
Volume XIII, No. 3, Part Il). 

This issue of the University of Chicago 
Studies in Business Administration has 
important implications for the teaching 
of typewriting. For a considerable period 
of time, the more progressive teachers of 
typewriting have been emphasizing speed 
in initial typewriting instruction at the 
expense of accuracy. This was probably 
an outcome of the overemphasis upon 
accuracy at the expense of speed in pre- 
vious periods. This experiment, carefully 
conducted and thoughtfully interpreted, 
tends to show that the current trend is 
somewhat justified. As the study indi- 
cates. “Teachers can now adopt with 
confidence a method which places an 
initial emphasis on speed rather than ac- 
curacy, permitting the students to make a 
large number of errors. They can ives 
the students from the straitjacket which 
required high initial accuracy of type- 
script.” The conclusion further points 
out that such emphasis upon speed must, 
in order to be valid, be planned and con- 
trolled. Additional precaution is given 
also that this study has not given the 
final answer to all questions of stressing 
speed as compared with accuracy in in- 
itiating typing instruction. 
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‘“‘THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PACE 13 


What has been the business program of the 


United States Armed Forces Institute 


(USAFI) ? 





USAFI OFFERINGS IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


by Donald K. Beckley 
Rochester Institute of Technology 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Within the past three years, the United 
States Armed Forces Institute has come 
to have a larger enrollment than any 
other educational institution in the world. 
Following is a description of the types of 
USAFI courses in business subjects 
available to men and women in the armed 
forces, and a listing of some of the text 
materials used for these courses 

Courses in business, as in other sud- 
ject areas, are available through USAFI 
in the form of: (1) correspondence or 
self-teaching courses developed by or for 
the Institute, (2) university extension 
correspondence courses, and (3) group 
study classes. The distinction between 
correspondence and self-teaching courses 
is that in the former, individual lessons are 
provided which must be sent in to be 
graded before a final examination can 
be taken. With self-teaching courses, on 
the other hand, only text materials are 
provided. The student is instructed to 
send for the end-of-course test as soon as 
he believes that he understands the mate- 
rial sufficiently well. This examination 
will be sent to a designated officer, and 
administered under his direction. If it is 
completed satisfactorily, the student is 
sent a “Certificate of Proficiency,” and 
a record of his educational experience 
will be sent to his high school or college 
upon request. The application fee is $2.00 
for ‘the first course, with additional 
courses at no extra cost so long as each 
preceding course is completed satisfac- 
torily. 

University winnlion correspondence 
courses in business are offered through 
USAFI by a wide variety of colleges 
and universities. Generally speaking, these 
courses are récommended to students 
who wish to be certain of securing col- 
lege credit for their work. Accounting 
is the course most frequently offered in 
the business field, and the current USATI 
catalog lists 65 colleges and universities 
offering correspondence courses in_ this 
subject area. These courses are taken 
directly from the college or university 
concerned. The government pays half 
of the cost of approved courses taken, 
up to a maximum of $20.00 for each 
course. 

Group study classes,as the title indi- 
cates, are presented on a group rather 
than an individual basis, and often are 
taught in regular classroom situations. 
In the Army, classes in a wide variety 
of subjects are scheduled and _ taught 
under the supervision of an Information 
and Education Officer, meeting perhaps 
two or three hours per week during off- 
duty hours for a short period, with an 
officer or enlisted man as_ instructor. 
Courses are selected on a basis of the 
interest shown by the enlisted personnel, 
and text materials are secured from 
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USAFIL. The texts used commonly are 
the ones provided in the self-teaching 
courses, with the possible addition of a 
teacher's manual for the instructor. Ordi- 
narily, no charge is made for instruction 
or text materials provided for these 
courses, and credit for satisfactory com- 
pletion is given in the same way as for 
self-teaching courses. 

USAFI offerings in business are sub- 
divided into five categories: (1) Account- 
ing and Business Mathematics, (2) 
Army Clerical Subjects, (3) Economics 
and Business Law, (4) Management and 
Merchandising, and (5) Secretarial. More 
than fifty correspondence and self-teach- 
ing courses at the high school and_ col- 
lege levels are offered under these head- 
ings. 

The material for the principal USAFI 
offering in high school bookkeeping and 
accounting has been adapted from 20th 
Century Bookkeeping and Accounting, by 
Carlson, Prickett, and Forkner (South- 
Western, 1942). The subject is divided 
into five parts, to be taken as separate 
courses: (1) Fundamental Principles, (2) 
A Mercantile Business, (3) A_ Retail 
Store, (4) Partnerships, and (5) Cor- 
porations and Manufacturing. Workbooks 
are provided with each of these five 
courses, and a practice set is included 
with each course except the first one; all 
to be studied on a self-teaching basis. A 
series of seven courses in accounting 
at the college level is offered on a cor- 
respondence basis, the material extending 
through CPA Review Problems. Stand- 
ard texts by Paton, Winter, Neuner, Bell 
and Johns, and Finney are used in these 
courses. A course in business arithmetic 
also is presented, the text being Essentials 
of Business Arithmetic, by Kanzer and 
Schaaf (Heath, 1943). 

Under the category of Army Clerical 
Subjects are these four courses, of inter- 
est primarily for improvement on one’s 
Army job: Military Correspondence, 
Military Orders, and Basic Military Rec- 
ords (in two sections). All of this mate- 
rial is self-teaching, and was prepared 
by the editorial staff of the Army Adju- 
tant General’s School. 

In the section Economics and Business 
Law, the texts for a pair of courses in 
business law at the high school level are 
based upon Introduction to Business Law, 
by Bogert, Goodman, and Moore (Ginn, 
1941), and in a college level course, Kerr’s 
Business Law (Chapman, 1939), is the 
text. Economic geography is taught by 
the self-teaching method, the text being 
Economic Geography, by Colby and Fos- 
ter (Ginn, 1940), with an accompanying 
workbook. Business Economic Problems, 
by Shields and Wilson (South-Western, 
1940), is included also in this subject 
area. 


In the field of Management a: 
chandising, the following texts are ugg 
for courses: Advertising, by sands 
(Irwin, 1940) ; Fundamentals of Adver. 
tising, by Rowse and Fish (Sout!:-Wegt. 
ern, 1943) ; Fundamentals of Se: ing, by 
Walters and Wingate (South-\\ estem, 
1942); A Practical Course in Successful 
Selling, by Simmons (Harper, 1939) : 
Wholesaling—Principles and Practice, 
Beckman and Engle (Ronald, 1937): 
Merchandising Techniques, by H< <zadone 
and Beckley (McGraw-Hill, 1942); Re 
tailing, by Brisco (Prentice-Hall, 1935): 
Retailing—Principles and Practices, by 
Richert (Gregg, 1938); and Elements of 
Retail Selling, by Nystrom ( Ronald, 
1936). Aware of the interest on the part 
of servicemen in operating smai! busgi- 
nesses of their own, USAFI has included 
a pair of courses specifically planned to 
help them: The Small Business—Organ- 
ization, and The Small Business—Opera- 
tion, both based upon Business Principles 
and Management, by Shilt and Wilson 
(South-Western, 1940). 

Secretarial courses include several self- 
teaching courses in typewriting, based up- 
on 20th Century Typewriting, by Lessen- 
berry (South- Western, 1944). An ele- 
mentary course in Gregg Shorthand, on 
the self-teaching plan, is based upon the 
text, Gregg Shorthand, with Advanced 
Shorthand based upon Gregg Speed 
Building. Pitman shorthand is included 
also on a_ self-teaching basis. Another 
set of Gregg courses are taught through 
lessons prepared by the International 
Correspondence Schools. A course in 
business correspondence uses the 
Effective Enghsh in Business, by 
(South-Western, 1940). 

It should be noted that except where 
it is indicated that a course is “based 
upon” a certain text, the books mentioned 
are used in their regular form. The 
only deviations from the editions used in 
civilian classes are that many of the 
books have been reprinted for USAFI use 
in paper rather than cloth covers, some- 
times matter such as extensive  bibli- 
ographies and photographs not directly 
related to the text have been omitted in 
the USAFI editions, and a special preface 
has been added. In courses based upon 
various texts, such as high school book- 
keeping and accounting mentioned above, 
the text material has been edited, some- 
times shortened, and additional problem 
and question materials added. In one 
such text, for example, the following 
sections were included which were not 
in the original edition: Self-Checking 
Study Questions, Practical Problems, Cor- 
respondence and _ Discussion Problems, 
and End-of-Course Review. 

There may be criticism from some busi- 
educators of the text materials 
in various courses. It was ret- 
at the beginning that while for 
self-study purposes it would be desirable 
to write new materials for a_ majority 
of the courses, there was not time to 
complete such a task. Hence the books 
considered by an editorial staff working 
for USAFI to be the most suitable of 
those already published were ordered 50 
that study materials could be available as 
promptly as possible. The total effective 
ness of USAFI education cannot yet 
measured, but it is clear that interest 
in off-duty study has been aroused tre 
mendously. With a_ proper appro?eh, 
this interest in business education as m™ 
other fields can be further cultivated a 
our servicemen and women are discharged 
and seek additional training. 
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